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Ilisacellanies. 


[For the New-England Galoxvy.] 
REMARKS 
Gn the Rev. Dr. Riptey’s Bistory of the fight at Concord, oo the 1%b 
of April, 1775. 
No. I. 

The dispute between the towns of Lexiugten 
and Concord, as to which place is entitled to the 
honor of having made the first armed resistance 
to the British troops, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
though uninteresting to most readers, may Not 
be without its advantuges. ‘The struggle for in- 
dependence by this country willever be consid- 
ered one of the most important events recorded 
in history, and all the facts connected with its 
origin, and commencement should be carefully 
preserved and han ted down. Many cities con- 
tended for the honor of per ie bpd the birth 
place of Homer. Cicero uced this eireum- 
stance as an argument in favor of the high exti- 
mation in which poetry and the blind poet were 
held fy the public. In like manner any contro- 
very as to the place where the revolutionary war 
commenced may io future times be cunsidered as 
evidence of the value and importance of that 
greatevent. We are glad that the evidence, on 
the Concord side of the case, has been published 
ina book. It is much easier and better preserv- 
ed in that form. The subject is now put ina 
proper shape for discussion,and we shall endeav- 
or *tospeak to it.” 

Soon after the publication of a pamphlet, in 
1825, entitled “ 4 History of the Battle at —- 
ton on the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, 7 
Elias Phinney,” a writer in the Yeoman’s 
Gazette, over the signature of “ Middlesex,” took 
up the subject, and endeavoured to shew that the 
affidavits and evidence introduced by Mr. Phin- 
ney,to prove that the first resistance to the British 
troops was inade at Lexington, and that some of 
the militia of the place assembled on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of April, did return the fire of the 
British, are, in these particulars, untrue. We 
did not consider ourselves bound to reply to the 
statements contained in the papers signed by 
“ Middlesex.” Some of the writer’s remarks, 
relating tu the people of Lexington, were too 
unkind, and too illiberal to entitle him, in our 
opinion, to a respectful answer, and we would 
make nocther. He very generously offered to 
bury the hatchet, if Lexington would retract 
and acknowledge that they had unjustly attempt- 

ed to rob Concord of the honor of having made 
the first resistance, and fired the first gun ; and 
threatened to publish abook containing a com- 
plete refutation of these newly-made claims by 

xington, unless these concessions were made. 
The offer was not accepted, and the author of 
the history before us states that nothing like re- 
traction or concession on the part of Lexington, 


- having appeared he felt himself bouad to redeem 


bis pledge. 

The evidence on both sides is now before the 
public and fucare historlans. will probably doeide 
accurding to this evidence,—and will have the 
advantage of coming to the subject free from pre- 
judice, or interest. They will form their own 
couclusions. The conclusions, therefore, of eith- 
er party could not,in the presence of the evi- 
dcnee, be of so much consequence as the Doctor 
supposes. They would have about as much 
weight in settling the question, xs the confessions 
of certain Grecian cities have of the fact that 
Arion was carried upon the back of a Dolphin. 

The reverend author of the pamphlet before 
us states iv his introduction as his opinion, that 
far nearly half a century it had been “ the unt- 
versal belief” that the, first regular and forcible 
resistance tu the invading British soldiers was 
made at Concord North Bridge ; that there the 
fire of the British was first returned, &c. !n the 
same paragraph he informs us that different opin- 
ions and publications, originating,as he presumes, 
from erroneous statements, bad prevailed in this 
country, and in Great-Britain, and that a large 
portion of the people, not possessing better means 
of information, had or might entertain the same 
erroneous opinion. This discrepancy we leave 
the Doctor tu reconcile. 

The writer goes on to say that “ some of the 
statements made by Major Phinney are erroneous 
and unjust.” It would have been courteous in 
the Doctor to have exonerated Maj. P. from any 
intention of making erroneous and unjust atate- 
ments. From Dector Ripley’s acknowledged 
civility, we feel bound so attribute his want of it, 
in thia instance, rather to the habit which clergy- 
men sometimes indulge toward their ewn pro- 
fessional opponents, than to any intended disre- 
spect to Mr. Phinney. 

The town of Lexington are charged with an 
attempt to appropriate to themselves facts and 
hovors to which they had no right, and thereby 
to wrest from the inhabitants of Concord, and 
the adjoining towns tbeir legitimate honors, 
&e. If this charge be well founded, the conduct 
of the citizens of Lexington, and of all concern- 
ed in this attempt, is most ungenerous. We 
certainly have no desire to participate in this 
frau, nor by any direct or indirect measures to 
rob the inhabitants of Concord, and the adjacent 
towns of their just dues. That the militia com- 
panies and minute men assembled at Concord, on 
the 29th of April, 1775, did well, under all the 
circumstances, we do not pretend to deny. But 
as the Doctor seems to invite a comparison, let 
us examine the subject for a moment, and see 
whether the militia assembled at Lexington, or 
those at Concord, on that trying occasion, pos- 
sessed most of that “ better part of valor,” which 
prefers to “live to fight another day.” Let us 
take a view of the transactions at Lexington and 
Concord, and ses which assume most the char- 
acter uf warfare, of determined opposition on the 
part of the Americans. We will state such facts 
only as we believe are agreed to by both parties. 

On receiving the intelligence that a body of 
British troops had left Boston, for the purpose of 

marching to Coneord, sixty or seventy of the 
militia assembled at the meeting-house in Lex- 
ington, armed and equipped for action. At the 
call of the drum they paraded within two rods of 
the ground over which the enemy must pass on 
their roet to Concord, and directly facing them 
as they marched up the road. The commanding 
officer ordered every man, who was supplied 
with ammunition,to charge his piece with powder 
and ball, and these who were destitute to furnish 
themselves from the magazine in the meeting- 
house, but not to fire unless fired upon by the 
British. Every man was ordered to stand his 
ground, and that the first soldier who attempted 
to leave his post without orders should be shot 
down. They required no feeling and patriotic 


| adilresses, no exhortations from clergymen, no 
| council of war to.deciiy upon the course to be 
pursued. “Tiere was uo concealing of side arms. 
Their minds had long been settled to resist op- 
pression at the threshold. ‘The British troups 
came up, in & tanner calculated tu terrify the 
stoutest, hearts, within a few rods of our line. 
Capt. Parkes and bis company stood their ground. 
The commanding officer of the British troops or- 
dered them to lay down their arms and disperse, 
or they would ull be dead men, end fired his pis- 
tol. The Lexington militia stood their ground.The 
British commander ordered his soldiers to fire,they 
fired, and some upon the left of Capt. Parker's 
company began to give way—they fired a stcond 
time, and eight of our wilitia were killed and vine 
wounded, and the rest dispersed. A few of the 
inilitia from behind the walls did fire upon the 
British, after may had taken up their march for 
Concord. Capt. Parker soon rallied his company, 
marched off for Concord, met the returning ene- 
my in Lincoln, and joined in the pursuit. Three 
other inhabitants of Lexington were killed in 
the course of the day, and one more wounded— 
making in all, eleven killed and ten wounded. 
These ure the facts relating to the affair at Lex- 
ington, as we consider them admitted to be prov- 
ed by Dr. Ripley. 
Now let uz examine the transactions of that 
memorable day at Concord, as stated by the Doc- 
tor. The inhabitants of that place, it seems, 
were notified of the approach of tlie British troops 
ut one o’clock in the morning, by the ringing of 
the bell. About two hundred militia and minute 
meu of Concord, were collected at an early hour. 
They were soon joined by two companies from 
Lincoln. They all marched toward Lexington, 
till they saw the British troops within about two 
miles of the centre of the town. What was the 
purpose of this march toward Lexington ? If it 
was to ascertain whether the British were ap- 
proaching, that might have been done by one 
as well as two hundred. If no Concord man 
could be found who would venture to go alone, 
four or five of the stoutest of them, mounted on 
fleet horses, could safely have beheld the van of 
the Regulars, and have returned unhurt, the rest 
remaining where they were, would have been 
fresh for fight or for retreat, when the front 
of the British should have appeared in ‘sight of 
the village. The retreat of the Concord comps- 
nies from the sight of the British toward Lexing- 
ton, appears to have been conducted with great 
r ce, and without the loss of a man, to the 
hill north of the road. Here on the extremity of 
the hill, the Colonel addresses them as the Doc- 
tor informs us, in “a firm, feeling and serious 
manner,” and reminded them of the danger to 
which they were exposed, and cautioned them 
net to be careless. It is «difficult at this late 
period to conjecture what the danger wae to 
which the Colonel alludes. The country was 
open before them, and the enemy were out of 
gun-shot iu the rear. .Nor is it more easy to see 


the necessity of cautioning the men uot to be care- 
less. Tac SOU CAL saad weerswuw weome we pugs 


regard for their personal safety was sufficiently 

present in their minds. 

On a nearer approach of the enemy, the Con- 

cord and Lincoln militia and ininute men thought 

it prudent to cross the North Bridge, and retire 

to 2 hill “* about one mile” north of the meeting- 

house. A considerable number of the Bedford 

militix and minute men must have arrived at 

Concord about the same time with the British, as 

we are told that the captain of the minute men 

of the former town, was killed by a flanking 

party of the British between Bedford and Con- 

cord. From this circumstance, it is highly pro- 

bable that the Bedford companies wers either in 

advance of the British troops or proceeding pari 

passu with them. The British had now taken 

quiet possession of the centre of the town, and 

conimenced the work of destruction. The mili- 

tia and minute men of Concord, Lincoln, and 

Bedford on the hill north of the mecting- house, 

were soon joined by others, from Carlisle, Chelms- 

ford, Westford, Littleton, and Acton. Here they 

saw three companies of the British troops, led by 

one captain, * pass over the North Bridge, aud 

on to Colonel Barrett’s,” with the known inten- 

tion of destroying the public stores at his house, 

and with the probable intention of seizing and 

carrying off the Colonel. Nu attempt was made 

to check the march of these three companies, 

(which must have consisted of less than two hun- 

dred troops) to Co}. Barrett’s, nor any attempt to 

defend the property there, except what was made 

by the Colonel’s wife. Qn this hill one mile north 

of the meeting-house, the militia and minute men 

trom Concord, “saw the smoke arising from the 

centre of the town.” The women and children 

flying, or in a state of terror and anguish; their 

husbands and fathers a mile off, and nothing to 

oppose their marching to the relief of their dis- 
tressed wives and children, but the three com- 
panies, or at most two hundred Regulars, at the 
North Bridge. But for all this suffering and an- 
guish of the women and children, the destruc- 
tion of the “ Liberty Pole,” and the public and 
private property, it must be remembered that they 
were not without an equivalent. The men of the 
town were safe, and doubly safe. They had 
placed a river between them and danger, they 

were on a hill beyond the reach of musketry, the 
only arms the British then had, and troops were 
arriving every moment to protect them. They now 
hold a council of war, and resolve to march across 
the North Bridge into the centre ofthe town. It 
will be recollected that the British force which 
marched from Boston, on the morning of the 19th 
of April, consisted of eight hundred troops, pro- 
bably twelve companies. Three of them had 
gone tu Col. Barrett's, three were stationed at 
the North Bridge, and, in all probability, the same 
number at the South Bridge, which would leave 
three companies in the centre of the town. Here 
then a council of war was held to decide whether 
four hundred and fifty of our militia and minute 
men should attempt to protect their own fire 
sides, their property and every thing that was 
heh! dear, against a force of two hundred Regu- 
lars at the Bridge, and two hundred more in the 
centre of the town. They had heard of the firing 
at Lexington ; on their approaching the end of the 
Bridge next to them, the Acton minute men in 
front, the British at the opposite end, formed & 
line, fired and killed Capt. Davis, of Acton, and 
one of his company, and immediately retreated. 
The militia returned the fire, which killed two of 
the British soldiers, and immediately “ most of 
the forward companies leaped over a wall upon 
their left, and fired from behind it”! And this up- 
on a retreating enemy of less than half their 
number. “Tell it not in Gath.” A company 








and probably augmented the number of armed 
Americans to about five hundred. It could now 
no longer be a question in the minds of the 
Americans, that war bad ¢ommenced, nor of their 
right to attack the British troopsin any manner 
“2 thought proper. 

The two hundred Regslars that went to Col. 
Barrett’s to destroy the property at that place, 
were still there engaged 1) the work of destruc- 
tion, and must pass over he same North Bridge, 
to join the main body in he centre of the town, 
and we could hardly belie, if we had not been 
told so by the Dector,thatthese three companies, 
with the Sudbury company ia their rear, and five 
hundred armed Americatsin their front, who 
were at or about the Badge, from which the 
British bad just retreated, were allowed to pass 
over this Bridge and join tle main body “ un- 
molested” But such is hd fact as recorded 
by the advocates for the “legitimate honors of 
the inhabitants of Concord, and the adjacent 
towns.” The British having accomplished the 
object for which they marchedte Concord took 
up their march for Boston, about twelve o’ciock. 
The Americans having taken time to breathe and 
“eat their breakfast,” rallied and pursued the 
enemy. During all the hard fighting and pur- 
suit, not a Concord man was killed, and but two 
of those in arms slightly wounded ; no prisoners 
were taken. 

Such are the principal facts relating to the fight 
at Concord, as stated by the Rev. Dr. Ripley. 
And we now submit to the public, whether the 
town of Lexington, or the Reverend Author of 
the History of the fight at Concord, has done most 
to deprive the inhabitants of Corcord, and the 
adjacent towns, of their “ legitimate honors.” 
Hereafter we shall notice the etidence adduced 
hy the parties in support of their respective 
claims. . PAuFREV. 





POLISH POETRY. 
TRANSLATED BY BOWRING. 
NIEMCEWICZ. 

Julian Ursin Niemcewicz is one of the most 
voluminous of Polish authors. Successful as a 
poet, as an historian, as a tragedian, and as a 
translator, his reputation as a patriot is equal to 
his literary fame. He was among the many ex- 
iles from Poland during the period of her disus- 
trous fortunes, and sought refuge in North Amer- 
ica, where he became the friend of Washington, 
whose life he afterwards published. On his re- 
turn he was appointed Secretary to the Senate. 
His works are very voluminous. Among them 
are several volumes of odes, fables, hervic elegies 
(Dumy,) and dramatic works. He has also pub- 
lished The History of Sigismund the Third, 
(Dzieie panowania Zygmunta III.) and a collec- 
tion of memorials of the Ancient Poles. (Zbior 
pamie, tnikou historycznych o dawney Polszeze.) 
Niemcewicz has made many excellent transla- 
tions from the English. Among thetn are Gray’s 
Elegy ina country church-yard,several of Words- 
Gae'on SO Cecilia’s Day. “1S Wis O¥ikal songs 
are exceedingly popular. \ 

GUZDRALSKA. 
A humorous Tale of the thirieenth century. 
In an old tattered chronicle, whose pages 

Had been defaced, and stained by ruthless time,— 
A dusty fragment of departed ages, 

When Casimer the monk o’er Poland’s clime 
As sovereign ruled,—-but older far than he,— 

I found this strange recorded history. 


Near Lenczyca, upon a flowery mound, 
A proud and noble mansion looked around,— 
Its name | have forgotten ; ani *twere vaiu 
To rack my broken memory again. 
But an old manuscript that long was hid, 
Moth eaten, neath a crumbling coffer-lid ; 
It tired my weary eyes,—though | possessed 
A microscopic glazs,—the brightest, best, 
Which magnified a bundred fold, at last 
Gave me some light,-—and my reward was vast. 


There lived a noble, whese proud wish aspired 
To honor,—and he found what he desired. 
A Truchses* now,—and next aSlolnik.t His 
Were piles of wealth,—and tovns and palaces. 
That matters not: his pride, hs boastings were 
Of his fair daughter. She waspassing fair ; 
And bounteous Nature o’er that maiden threw 
All charms man loves, and allhe honors too, 
She was a very queen of grace whose skill 
Piayed with the heart and wieded it at will. . 
The story of her beauty, like abreeze 
That-bears perfume, spread though the provinces,— 
Spread o’er the land ; and mary a raptured youth 
Laid at her feet the vows of lore and truth. 


They saw her, and were lost: a single glance 
Of that bright, lovely, laughirgy countenance, 
Won all the soul. No wonder;—the control 
Of wit and beauty ever wins tie soul. 
And was she faultless? No!one little sin— 
For she was human—one alor crept in ; 
One little fault or error, which—Heaven knows— 
Was a dust-atom on a scarlet vse. 
What could this little dangerass error be ? 
Time and the maiden never ould agree. 
She knew not wherefore yearsshould be divided 
In days and nights emd hours,-and years derided : 
She thought that time, to pleve a maiden’s whim, 
Might tarry :—little knew th: maid of him. 
She deemed her smiles shouldstop the hurrying day, 
When in delights and feastsisped away ; 
Aud the winged hours in thet swift flight restrain, 
And to a rock time’s slipperyspirit chain. 
E’en thus she lived, and dreams like these employed 
The shifti::; moments whichthose dreams enjoyed. 
Her dawn wasnoon,—time’siawn her middle night,— 
Always too late ; her place,thou noblest, might 
Remain unfilled. At table ne first came 
When all was over: aud *tws just the same 
F’en when a new piece chamed the theatre ; 
At the last act’s last scene s would appear : 
Nor at the church, O mortabia ! before 
The careful beadle closed tle sacred door. 
She was her parents’ hope, ser parents’ bliss. 
So no reproaches smote themaid for this. 


Yet there is pleasure,—o the record says,— 
Sweet pleasure, in tnese ligerings, these delays :— 
And none of her admirerdoved her less, — 

Many and noble,—for he tardiness. 

Bat one was privileged cer the rest,—and he 
Was the young Wojewoe of Kajavy ; 

He bore Guzdawa’s arm. (And those who bear 
These old insignia, Parocki} sapposes 

Were long distinguishe for their length of noses, 
Their large bright eyestheir crisp and curly bair. 
Unwearied in all entertize, in war 

Supremely valiant,—riher superstitious,— 
Amorous as bora beneth love's famous star.) 
Indeed our Wojewodz|j was ambitious 

Tobe a true Guzdaw ;—and the youth, 

In size, form, virtues,fas their heir, in truth. 





* Wine-hearer :—} Plateecarer :—tales at court. 





from Westford, had now joined the Americans, | 


¢ A famous heraldist of d times. 
§ Wejevo-izic, eon of thWojeunde. 


His life was stainless, and "twas decorated 

With all the gemsof talent. Happy fated, 

He won the lady’s promise tv be his, 

And parents’ blessings crowned the promised bliss. 
Then his braius swam in joy, and rapture threw 
Her sunshine on the moments as they flew. 

Four weeks before the paschal feast began 

The nuptial preparations. Mad desire 

Made days and hours and moments as they ran, 
Linger like years, whose lingering footsteps tire ; 
But hopes, and meditations, and soft sighs 
Relieved their tardy passage, as he brought 

Her paramount wit, her gentle voice, to thought ; 
The million graces playiug round her eyes, 

And her white hands, ’bove all, #0 purely fair, 

No ivory with their brightness could compare. 

A thousand and a thousand times he said, 

‘* She is indeed the sweetest, loveliest maid !"” 

And then a thought,—-sad thought,—weuld oft in- 

trude : , 

“ She’s so forgetful, though sv fair and good: · 
*Tis surely not her fault, but Time's; who may, * 
And no doubt does, mistake the time of day. , 
But let us wed,—this weakness shall be checked ; 
Tis a slight fault, and easy to correct. 

Watches and clocks shall hang on every wall, 

And silver hammers al) the hours recall ; 

Hours, minutes, secovds:.——monitors like these 
Will chase the maid’s oblivion with ease.” 

So was he satisfied,—and his doubts were gone. 
The marriage contract signed, and all «as done : 
And the church-doors were opened for the pair ; 
Gorgeous and great was the assemblage there. 
The bridegroom sallied forth from his abode, 

And no unhappy omen stopped his road : 

He came with friends and relatives who wore 
Their sable furs—adorned as well became 

Men who did honor to so proud a name, 

With dazzling gold and sunny scarlet o’er. 

The chronicle describes the gay parade, 

And well planned order of the cavalcade. 

Twelve trumpeters in Flemish garments clad, 
Which many a splendid decoration had. 

And, as the Wojewodzic long had headed 

His father’s hussar-troops, a numerous band 

Of spearmen the procession next preceded ; 

Upon their shoulders wings of eagles flapped, 

And quivers full of silver arrows rattled 

Behind them as they forward moved embattled ; 
Ronnd each a leopard skin was loosely wrapped, 
Its claws and tusks were fastened on the breast ; 
The standards reveled with the winds, and prancing 
‘Theit richly-saddled steeds appeared advancing, 
Their riders all in martial sternness drest. 

Then came a troop of Tartars, such as sate 

With the Jord’s household, or watchéd round hia 

ate ; 

And each his bows and arrows bore, 

And a wide flowing mantle wore, 

Bending his proud and sprightly Bachmat* o'er. 
Next thirty youthful squires led thirty steeds 

To decorate the sceve,—their race proceeds 

From most renowned Arabia, and the shore 

Of the Euphrates,— whence to Poland’s plains 
Transferred, their fame, theit ancient fame, remains ; 
So proud, so ardent, that the wearied hand 

Of their tired rider could restrain no more 

Their noble spirits to his mute command. 

They tossed their hoofs in air ;—the golden bit 
Was covered o'er, wiih foam ;—their nostrils broad 
Proud were their trappings, as the knights who 


rode ; . 
The saddles were all set io turquoises, 
And the rich housings swept the very ground : 
Pearls were profusely scattered o’cr the dress ; 
A target at the saddle hung ; and near 
A truncheon and a crooked scimitar ; 
Rubies and sapphires sparkled all around, 
With smarogds, topazes, whose light aad dyes 
Blinded the eyes. 
Next came a troop of friends, sedate but gay ; 
Their silk and velvet garments filledthe way, | 
Bound with resplendent girdles ; and they held 
Their battle-axes,—for their rank was high ; 
Then six proud dappled steeds the car impelled, 
Where sat the bridegroom in his ecstacy, 
Eight golden columns bore a canopy 
Of richest velvet, and the youth was clad 
In most superb brocade ; his under vest 
Of crimson, which a rew of buttons had 
Of sapphires and of rubies of the East. 
There wasa clasp, whose glorious brightness never 
Could be described—so large that kings 
Might envy,—brighter than the sun which flings 
His glories o’er the noon. Upon his head 
High plumes above a splendid bonnet spread. 
Two noble youths sate by him: one the son 
Of the Wyszogorod pennon-bearer ; one 


* 


| Grod’s wealthy heir : but both of brilliant eyes, 


And gay in humor ; and their heads were bare. 
Next a long train of squires and knights appears 
With their attendants in rich liveries ; 

Eaeh wore a sp'endid scarf with garments meet. 
The cavalcade was closed by a long suite 

Of six-horsed heavy-laden coaches, which 

Bore presents for the bride, superb and rich. 
Reautiful pearls from Uria, ear ring:, gems, 
Bracelets, and jewels fit for diadems, 

Ani fit fora lady’s eyes to please : nor were 

The richest clocks and watches absent there. 
While thus the son towards the church was bent, 
His busied father stayed at home, intent 

On the approaching festival. He stored 

With giant g>blets the capacious board, 

With plates of silver and with cups of gold ; 
Embossed tureens, and rich-carved howls, to hold 
Medal: of ancient days,—the cups and vases, 
Gilded and rich, had their appointed places. 

From distant forests, waggons brought vast stores 
Of their wild tenants, deer and fawns and boars,— 
Game without number,—which six master cooks, 
Who wore their German caps, prepared with all 
The due formalities of cookery books. 
Mince-meats and spices ;— but Ill not recall 
These long details. The noblest thing they did, 
Was to erect a mighty pyramid 

Of almonds crusted o’er with sugar. 
Aught in the art exceed a Marcipan ?t 
A curiously-constructed lynx pourtrayed 

The escatcheons of the bridegroom and the maid, 
Gordowa’s and la’s: aud a brand 

Of Cupid's fire they held in either band. 

The table was weighed down by luxuries rare, 
And all the neighboring men of rank were there ; 
Prelates and senators; our Truchses vowed 
To give the act its dae solemnity, 

And went to Skirniewic with a crowd 

Of friends and of dependants, but to see 
The venerable primate, and eutreat 

That he would honor his poor houre, and be 
The officiating minister as meet. 


So the guests came at last. You wish to know 
How they were housed ;—I cannot tell you how. 
The dwelling had four rooms and one saloon ; 
A splendid mansion, then !) the gu-sts were driven 
o rather closieh quarters; but ‘twas sc:on 
Arranged. One chamber to the primate given ; 
The others where they could reposed their bead : 
And all slept soundly, thouzh they bad no bed. 
Fhen dawned the happy moment. Ateleven 
*T was fixed the nuptial pledges should be given 
Before the sacred altar. Parente, friends, 
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Were seated in the church ; the clergy led 

lhe primate, with his mitic on his head, 

His pastoral staff in hand,— who now ascends 

His throne. ‘The tapers are enkivdled. Where, 
Where is the bride? They wait an hour, —they sent 
To ask what cause, what luckiess accident 
Delayed her. Lo! he comes!—the messeager 

Begs for a ehort delay. One stocking, she, 

The lady, had got on, and sveedily 

Would finish with the other. Well! they wait; 
Time lingers, lingers still. The clock strikes Threty 
They send again. ‘Twas strange she should forget 
The hour, she said ;—but she would braid her hair, 
And ina very twinkling would be there. 
One hour,—and yet another,—five o'clock, 

When other heralds at ber chamber knock. 
She was just fising on her robes a wreath, 
And would come mstantiy. The well-bred sud ¢ 
Liugered ; but as his paticnce soon was done, 
He sank the occidental hills béneath. 


But love had made the bridegrvom angry, while’ 


‘Hunget attacked the gucots ; their capty sitias 


Began to be rebeitious ; “tis a wile 
Peace-breaker, that suid hunger ;—they had thought 
Of the rich feast ; some little, and some nought 
Had taken, 80 they suffered for their sius. 
O had they but some bread aud sausage bronght ' 
At last the ladies yawned ; a senator 
Opened his gasping mouth from ear to ear ; 
The primate was observed to whiten,--thea 
The bridegroom rose, and to the castle fled, 
Entreating on his knees the lingering maid 
To hasten, though undressed : * Just tarry; whew 
I’ve have tied this bow,” the lady said, * I'll come,— 
Pll come indeed.” 
He hastened back,-—be heard 
A blending of strange sounds which struck hint 
dumb,— 
He entered—first the primate’s form appeared 


Sunk in the canon's arms ;—he looked around; 


Koights, senators, were stretched upou the ground, 
Two palatines, three baron:,--vanquished all 

By heat and hunger ; tears of anguish fall 

Down the parental cheeks ;—his love turned cold. 

“ Ere thou art dressed,” he said, * I shall grow old ;— 
And if to-day thou trifle thus, to. morrow” — 

He said no more ; but sprung with silent sovrow, 
Into his car, and fled. Such haste was wrong : 

But young men’s passions are perverse aud strong. 
His hurry did no good ;—and those who marry 
Should ne’er fall out with thing: that make them tarry 
Yet a few hours,—even though impatient,—be 

Had been rewarded—’T was exactly three. 

Three in the morning, when the lovely lady, 
Dressed for the altar—all adorned and ready. 


Peel 
FIRST VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

This work, a trauslation of which by a gentie- 
man of Boston, has been recently published, will 
be found exceedingly interesting. It furnishes a 
number of facts not generally stated in the his- 
tories of the discovery of America, and cor- 
rects sdme others that have been erroneously 
stased. Asour readers probably kaow, it ia iv 
the form ofa journal. No day is omitted after 
the sailing of the fleet, and there is an agreeable 
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incidents. The appearance of sea-weed, of vari- 
ous kinds of birds, euch as ducks, pelicans, &. 
are noted ; the picking up, by the crew of one of 
the ships, uf a cane, a log, and a stick, which ap- 
peared to have been carved with an iron tool,and 
a stalk loaded with rose-berries, are mentioned 
as occurrences which served to resture the men 
to cheerfu'ness when they were almost given up 
to despair. 

On the 10th of October, it is stated that the 
men lost all patience, and complained of the 
length of the voyige. Columbus encouraged 
them in the best manner he could, representing 
the profits they were about to acquire, and add- 
ing that it was to no purpose to complain, having 
come so far, they had nothing to du but to con- 
tinue on to the Indies, till with the help of our 
Lord they should arrive there. On thie passage; 
the translator eybjoins the following note. 


This period is near the date of the occurrences, 
which, on the authority ef Oviedo, has been related iu 
most of the modern accounts of the discovery—namely 
that Columbes found himself so embarrassed and 
pressed by the mutiny of his crew, who were terrified 
at the length of the voyage, that he was obliged tu 
“nter into an agreemcnt with them, that in case land 
should not be discovered within ihree days, he would 
abandon the enterprise, and return to Spain. Not 
the slightest hint of such a circumstance is to bu 
found io this journal, nor is there any imaginable réa- 
eon for the suppression of the fact by Columbus, bad 
it really occurred. Las Cases cestainly would pot 
have omitted so important an item in making hie ab- 
stract, and this was evidently drawn up from the 
diary of Coiumbus, written from day to day, and not 
from a narrative ex«cuted after his return to Spain, in 
which ap omission of fhis sort might be more easily 
acecunted for. Neither Herrera nor Don Fernando 
who gave very minute relations of the occurrences of 
the voyage, make any mention of it. Munoz adverts 
to this circumstance, but appears evidently inclined 
to disbelieve it. Robertson bas admitted the account 
into his History, but it seems, upon the whole, not to 
be entitled to credit. 


In another note, page 34, the translator, states 
some circumstances, i corroboration of an opin- 
ion that a mistake bas been prevalent asto the 
identity of the land Girat discovered which are 
here anuexed. 


The island first discovered has been hitherto gen. 
erally-sapposed to be that now cailed St. Salvador, or 
Cat Island, between 24 and 25 degrees north latitude. 
But upon an examination of the journal of Colambue, 
it will appear that his general course from the discov- 
ery ofthe Grst land, was west till he arrived at the 
Island of Cuba. Had this rout been taken from the 
Island of St. Salvador, the innumerable reefs and 
keys upon the Great Bahama Bank would have ob. 
structed his way. Nor woald the course which 
appears to have steered, have conducted him to 
port of Nipe iu Cuba, the part of the island 
reached by him, bad that course commenced at 
Salvador. Add to this, that his descriptios 
island does not suit that place, nor, as far as 
made out with accuracy, do the bearings 
tances of the other islands from the one frst v 
agree with the neighborhood of tbe supposed of 
the discovery. 

It seems probable that the island in question lo the 
one now called Grand Terk, or Turk’s Island: this 
opinion is sustained by the description of Columbus, 
stating it to be flat, without any lofty eminence, sur 

by areef of rocks, and with a lake ia the 
centre, all which circuatstances, especially ths 
jast, point out this place. The course afierwards 
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pursued by the ships o2 leaving it, agr:<-s alse with 
the direction in which it lies from others. 
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THE PRIZE POEM. 

If one were to judge of the state of public feel- 
ing in this place from the representations of cer- 
tain writers and editors, who have undertaken to 
produce an excitement by bringing their imag- 
inary grievances before the public eye, it might 
be supposed that the whole eity was in a state of 
commotiun. The cause of this uncommon agita- 
tion would appear to be ane of no less importance 
than a decision respecting acertain Address of- 
fered for the openingof the Tremont Theatre, 
which decision, the complainants say, was un- 


for & redress of their wrongs. This excitement 
looks quite appalling in the columne of a news- 
paper ; but it is only there, where any such ex- 
citement is to be found. It is not very extraor- 
dimary that disappointed candidates for a prize of 
one hundred dollars should feel a little mortifica- 
tion, and they might well be pardoned a few pris 
‘vate murmurs vented in the bitterness of defeat- 
ed expectation ; but it is quite extraordinary that 
a warfare, apparently systematic and resulting 


waged in the public journals against a number of 
gentlemen whose stations and characters are a 
sufficient guarantee for their fairness and impar- 
liality. The public in general, notwithstanding 
the continual misuse of their name in the produc- 
tions referred to, feel no interest in the matter ; 
and it should be distinetly understood by readers 
out of the city, that tho word public, whenever it 
occurs in one of these indignant complaints, im- 
plies nothing more than the individual then writ- 
ing and some half dozen of his very particular 
friends, or, at most, the furty-six poets, whose 
offerings at the newly erected shrine of the 
drametic muse were uct accepted. The three 
erticles which follow, it will be perceived, are co- 
pied from three successive numbers of one paper, 
and are selected from a great number of a similar 
import, for reasons which will appear in the se- 
quel, if the commentary should be fortunate e- 
hough to keep tlre reader's attention awake to its 
close. * — 

Prize Porm. This piece for a Prize Poem, is one 

of the weakest productions we ever read. © .The man- 
ner in which it was delivered would have redeemed a 
moderately good poem, but this is as bad from thé 
stage as inthe closet. Our expectations had been 
raised to,a high degree by-the annanciation of the 
committee and the large number of poems which were 
received. Our disappointment, on reading the above, 
was proportionate. We cannot perceive one spark of 
poetic genius in it, nor, has it even the besaty or 
smvothness of a more (han ordinary composition to 
secommend.it.. We are glad that some of the rejected 
addresses are to bepyblished, but it would be peculiarly 
unfortunate if a better one than the —* should ap· 
peas, which is certaiũuly a very possible-thing, to say 
the least.—[B ill A ept.. me 
- —— * =; Piette ce ting Wnegative 
credit to be sure’) of this production seems to attach to 
one of the editorial corps in Boston, whose very par-’ 
ticular friend deposited it in.the Post Office in Hart: 
ford, where it is ascertained he was at the date of the 
post mark. It appeare that there is no such person as 
Mr. James ‘Jameizon als. ‘I'heron—one fictitious name 
was noi enough to cover this real Simon, and even two 
are likely to prove insufficient. - 

_Auew editivnof the: prize poem‘appeared in the 
Galaxy of Friday, with the parts wh.ch were omitted 
in the recitation, together with a defence of tha author, 
and for aught that we know, by’ ‘the ‘author, as the 

. writer seems:to know more about him than any one 
else. Aud he is a very modest craic, (as an author 
should be in speaking of his own works) for he says, 
‘* Of ite poetical mertt, [with a deceptive sneer] iF IT 
HAS ANY,” &c. az tf he doubte the judgement of the 
committee, which we suspect he has pretty good rea- 
sons for doing. He is not so safe iv giving the whole 
of the poem to the public, for their criticism. The 
commanity will- never sanctidna ‘the allusions it con 
tains to the sacred altar of their religion, call it a de- 
fence of the stage, or what else you please. The era- 
sures which the committee made is the most creditable 
part of their duty which has yet come to the public 
eye, however it might have detracted from the argu- 
ment oi the poet. 

We should really like to know why some of the re 
jected addresses are not published. Do they fear 
comparison ? If they are not published soon we hupe 
the authors themselves will give them to the pub- 
lic.—[Bunker-Hill Aurora, Oct. 4.] 


Prize Apprxss. The Boston Gazette of Monday 
co..tains some queries in regard to the Tremont Prize 
- Ad.‘ress, the’ substance of which is whether the au- 
ther’s name is not necessary before the Prize can be 
awarded—whether the Manager's advertisement does 
not so specify—and whether the public have not a 
right to the true name? - - 

We should like to ask who the money was given to, 
and whether the person who received it was not known 
to bear a different name to the one annaanced? The 
factiathere has been some unfair doings-abdut this 
poem, anc we are much mMistak:n if a certain distin- 
guished poet of Boston cannct explain. * The reputa- 
tion of the whole committee buffers, and we shubldnot 
be surprised if the public should yet‘Jeara tho argued 
fora tong time in favor of the “successful poem, and 
pertinaciously adhered to his choice. . Some editorial 
convereation:may leak out, also. “What say, Major, 

- cannot you. give it to us—always happy to learn.— 
(Buaker-Hill Aurora, Oct. 11-] . 


Remaarks.. It. would be well, in remarking 
upon matters that are before the public in the 
columtis of a newspaper, if animadversion could 
be confined strictly to what is thas published, 
without reference to any fact that may have been 
disclosed -in private convérsation. In this in- 
stance, however, the natute of the case not only 
justifies, but seems to require, a slight departure 
from such a course. The reader will perceive 
that in the quotations from the Bunker-Hill Au- 
rora, there is no direct and unequivocal declara- 
tion, that the editor of chis paper is the author of 
the Prize Address ; and although the hint is so: 
broad and palpable that it may be thought mere 
affectation to decline to appropriate it as it was 
intended, yet it would never have received this 
notice, but on * grounds more relative” than inu- 
endo,-however ready others might be to make the 

. application. An accidental: interview with the 
_ editor of the Bunker-Hill Aurora afforded an op- 
-portunity of removing all obseurity that hung 
over the subject. He acknowledged very frankly 
that all his remarks alluding to the author of the 
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of the Galaxy and to nv other individual. When 

requested to give up his authority for declaring 

that a particular friend of the author deposited 

the address in the post office at Hartford, and to 

say how it was ascertained that that friend was 

in Hartford at the date of the post-mark, his ean- 

dor and frankness had unfortunately forsaken 

him, and he declined imparting any information 

on that point. Only one more question was pro- 

posed— Will you give the name of this suppos- 

ed friend of the author who was ascertained to 

be in Hartford at the date of the post-mark ?” 
To thie interrogation the gentleman aleo refused 

to reply. This coyishness, however, was unnec- 

essary; he had already committed himself by un- 

hesitatingly declaring a few minntes before, to 
the young man who was witness during the 
whole conversation, that that frient) was Mr. 
Cuarres Seracve, the chairman of the commit- 
tee for awarding the prize. - ~ 

“ On these hints I speak ;” and speak with the 
more alacrity, because the editor of the Bunker- 
Hill-Aurora, is 80 excessively modest and retiring, 
so tifident in the promulgation of his own judge- 
ment, and endowed, too, with a perseverance so 
untiring in ‘the pursuit of tacts, that it would 
appear perhaps like ill-nature to neglect this op- 
portunity of removing his bashful self-distrust- 
fulness. A refusal to impart intelligence, even 
of the little that one possesses, to another so much 

in need, so “ always happy to learn,” and who 
craves so earnestly for what must enrich him im- 

mensely and can neyer make the donor a jot or 
tittke the poorer, is'a niggardliness of which few 
persons would be content to endure the imputa- 
tion. Let not the gentleman imagine, however, 
that every thing which his heart pants.to know is 
to be disclosed at once. Too great’ u flood ‘of: 
truth might be fatal to eyes that seem to prefer 
darkness rather than light. He imagines that. 
the reputation of the editor ef the Galaxy is in- 
volved in the Prize Address,and thence concludes 
that he has stock on hand from which he cay 
manufacture a leaded paragraph, weekly, for the 
remainder of his life. It would be cruel to de- 

prive one, whose resources ‘do not seem to be 
cuperfluously abundant, of this ample materia! for 
criticism. “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise)” und who would bear upon hie con- 
science the galling recollection that he had: de- 
stroyed the happiness of a cotemporary so guile- 
less, unblamable, and unsophisticated. He may 
therefore be content witb the assurance that he 
is spared to live a little longer in the richness of 
uncertainty, and, possibly, to go down, unenlight- 
eneéd, to his grave. Jtis well to have a giunt’s 
power, but not always kind to use it like a giant. 
Ta annihilate at a single dash of the pen a Whole 
swarm of insects might get a mar into répute as 


‘The committee to whom the manager of the 
Tremont Theatre referred the addresses for in- 
spection, it is already known, consisted of Messrs. 
Charles Sprague, Nathan Hale, Ebenezer Bailey, 
Franklin Dexter, and Dr. John Ware. With eve- 
ry man who ie acquainted with these gentlemen,— 
and they are extensively known, even beyond the 
limits of this place,—the annunciation of their 
names is all the- answer that can be required to 
put down at once the charge of “ unfair doings 
about the poem,” and to raise a blush on the 
cheek of its propagator, if native -insensibility to 
every honorable emotion, or habitual disregard 
to the admonitiohs of sincerity and truth, have 
notdeadened the flow of that current which in 
ordinary veins swells upward with the conscious- 
ness of having acted ungenerously and indicates 
the existence and returning dominion of virtuous 
sentiment. 

_ Bat enough of this ; the committee is compe- 
tent to defend itself, and will doubtless do so 
when it shal) think its integrity attacked by men 
who ure entitled to the privilege of looking into 
its proceedings. 

The charge against the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Sprague,that he, as the friend of the editor 
of tte Galaxy,deposited in the post-office at Hart- 
ford an address to which he afterwards awarded 
and induced others to award, against their judge- 
ment, (for such is the substance of the allegation) 
the prize offered by the manager of the Tremont 
theatre, ie one of the objects that these remarks 
have in view. On this point let Mr. Sprague 
speak for bimeelf. As soon as it was known that 
the editor of the Bunker-Hill Aurora had applied 
-the ‘charge of collusion with the editor of the 
Gelaxy to that gentleman, application: was made 
to him for. the date of his journey, to Hartford, 
rand any other fact in his possession; ‘that could 
elucidate the subject. Here‘follows his answer ; 
whieh will give his unmanly accuser an opportu- 
nity to do justice by retracting the unfounded 
slander, if the nature of the animal be capable of 
submitting to such an act of magnanimity. 


Ma. Bocxixncuam,—You ask-me at what time, 
‘during the last suinmer, I visited the city of Hart- 
ford. Make such use as you please of the fol- 
lowing.. 

‘Qn _the twenty-second of stugust, three weeks 
after I had read certain theatrical poems, and 
while they were inthe hands of another member 
of the Committee, I left Boston, on a short visit 
to some friends iu Connecticut. I passed through 
Hartford on the twenty-third ; and on the twen- 
ty-fourth, rode back thither from East Windsor, 
to secure @ piace in the stage homeward. On 
the twenty-fifth, I left East Windsor, by a private 
conveyance, and took the stage a few miles this 
side of Hertford. 

While in Hartford, I was guilty—truth drags 
out the confession—I was guilty of being highly 
please.) with ail that I saw of that industrious and 
intellectual city. I was guilty, for the first time, 
of paying my devotions to the ancient and vener- 
ated Charter Oak, from which “TI piously stole” 
three leavee and an acurn. J was further guilty 


of visiting the well-ordered Retreat for the Insane 





Prize Poem were intended to apply to the editor 
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prudeut care of Doctor Todd, one or two of your 
editorial brethren seem tu be marvellously well 
fitted. The Doctor isa humane man, and seldom 
whips the poor demested creetures Who, are con- 
fided to his care. , 
The head and frontof my offence had this ex- 
tent, no more. J wasnot guilty of dropping your 
friend’s adilress into the post-office at Hartford, 
a number of weeks it hud been received in 
Boston ; and this I mast have done, if I had plac- 
ed it there at all. . 
The young man vhe hes published the atro- 
cious falsehood, respecting the time and purpose 
of my visit to Hartfor}, has committed an offence 
more unpardonable, f wilful, than many of the 
convicts in his vicinit:. had been guilty of, whose 
hammers were protably clinking in his ears 
while he was penning the libel. 
With reference to ‘he proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, about which ach a poor effort has been 
made to get up an excitement, there is a single 
point upon which ons obscure knave shall receive 
‘a little light. He his asverted that the Commit- 
tee exceeded their power, in selecting a poem of 
more than seventy ines. He is as ignorant in 
this respect, as he his shown himself to be ma- 
lignant in others. . ‘There is a taint of meanness 
in all that has fallen from thie map, which betrays 
the unwholesome baracter of his mind, and 
_proves that though he possesses turpitudé enough 
to be guilty of injustice, he has too’little shame 
to acknowledge and repair it. J é 

In a word, then,. I posseag the written instruc- 
tions of the Manager, for the government of the 
Committee. In regard to hijs limitation of the 
number of lines, he writes, “ that he. leaves this 
with deference to he Committee's better judgement — 
having no wish bryond the full exercise of their dis- 
cretion.” : 
And now, Mr. Buckingham, it remains for you 
to remove the k2y-stone of all the charges against 
the Committee; charges which they have deign- 
ed to repel, enly by opposing character to 
calumny. : 
You are potthe author of the preferred ad- 
dress, and I think you are bound to say so; 
if you can conquer your aversion to inform 
those whose impertinence has deprived them of 
any claim to as anewer, I pray you do it—not to 
gratify, but possibly to shame, and certainly to 
brand them in the eyes of the community. Who 
the author is,I know not—but you are not the man. 
You have not lived fifty years, to turn poet at 
last. Whatever may be thought of — prose, I 
do not believe that any one has yet been able to 
judge of your verse. Speak plainly, then, at 
least, as far as you can, in justice to your fasti- 
dious, unknown friend—and throw back, to their 
original nothingness, the indecent slanderers, 
who feel a depraved gratification at being lifted 
into any notoriety, however disgraceful. 

. Caanzes Spracve. 

Of the truth and fairness of the criticisms in 
the Bunker-Hill Aurora, either on the poem itself 
or the style of the recitation, the public who read 
will judge. Ifit were permitted to dissent from 
a judgement emanating from such a high court, 
perhaps there are persons that could testify to 
the blunders made by thé gentleman who recited 
it in almost every line,dnd some others who might 
‘have thought there .were lines in the poem not 
inferior to any equal number of lines in some of 

And now—at patting for a season from the 
gentleman. who,-more than all his cotemporaries, 
enjoys the honor of having afforded an opportu- 
nity for explanation, it is proper that he should 
be entrusted with a secret—a secret, of which 
there is no doubt he will be the taithful deposita- 
ry. Be itknown to you, then Sir, that, in the 
composition of the Prize Poem, you had as much 
agency as the editor of the Galaxy, and all the re- 
proaches cast uponhim as the supposed author, 
may be appropriated to yourself with equal force 
aud propnety. You are equally guilty, too, Sir, 
with the editor of the Galaxy,.of insulting the re- 
spectable committee by practising the arts and 
the management you bave attributed to him. 
But, pray, do not communicate this truth to the 
gentlemen with whom you have acted in this 
business and whose purposes you have been the 
willing instrumeatof promoting ; for you know, 
Sir, that this truth s that which above all things 
they dreadtoknow And for yourself, Sir, “seek 
to know no more ” the spirit which possesses 
this secret “ will not be commanded ;” and 
all your endeavor to probe the mystery will 
terminate in unavailing toil and time misspent. 

Readers may now think that enough has been 
said on a subject, wich to the public must be one 
of but little interes, if not of entire indifference. 
But an article has appeared in another paper, 
which, considering the directness of the allusion 
to “an editor of on of the Boston newspapers,” 
and to the “ son ofthe editor,” may, without in- 
curring a charge ofconsciousness of propriety in 
the application, besupposed to aim at the editor 
of the Galaxy. Tie following is the article in 
question. ay ; 


As to the prize pogs, spoken at the opening of the 
Tremont Theatre, weare sorry to say, that we have 
cause to apprehend, tiat it proved successful in gain- 
ing the prize, more fraa an improper species of man- 
agement than from aw merit it possessed. We state 
on authority—and on; kiad of authority that cannot 
be disputed—that at first, the successful poem was 
not the choice of the cenmittee, and that but for man- 
agement, it would hge been rejected. We do not 
wish to make any disinct personal allusions, when 
speaking of the affair, ut we will venture so fat as to 
say, that it is well uderstaod, that the poem was 
written by an editor ofpne of the Boston newepapers, 
with an understanding petween the Tremont Theatre 
aad the author, that in ase of its proving successful, 
the authorship should & ascribed to the son, ‘ but if 
it did uot take very wel, and was not puffed very. 
liberally,” nothing was be said, and it was to pass 
off as the genuine prodution of a man of straw, said 
to reside in Hartford, Comecticut. We sti}) further 
learn from the same sourcy that an unfair game was 
played through the whole ransaction, and speaking 
for ourselves, we will add that we are very much 
surprised that the Chairman of the Committee, ac- 
knowledged as he is to be suman of taste and a poet, | 
should venture his reputatie so far, as to express a | 
favorable opinion of the ver}wretched and miserable 
production, recited at the "pening of the Tremont 
Theatre.—{ Providence Lit. ‘adet.| 

Admitting the intentiomf applying tu the ed- 
itor of the Galaxy thie scap of history, stated 
“on authority—and on a lnd of authority that 
cannot be disputed,” it is n entire fabrication, 


without the smallest particlof fact to support it. 
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| —for a residence in which, by the way, under the 


The editor had not been sofortunate as tohave 





the privilege of waintaining any intercourse 
whatever with the manager of the Tremont the- 
atre for several mont}s ; much less, such an un- 
derstanding as to lead to any collusive manage- 
ment like that here “ stated on authority.” From 
and after the beginning of last March to the Sat- 
urday preceding the opening of the Tremont the- 
atre, the 22d day of September, there was no 
communication by speaking, writing, or any more 
ambiguous token of recognition or acquaintance- 
ship, between Mr. Pelby and the editor. On the 
day last mentioned, a note, of which the follow- 
ing is an exact copy, was received from Mr. 
Pelby. 
Tremont Theatre, Sept. 22d, 1827. 
Mr. Bucxineuam,—Sir, I am requested by the 
‘author of the Prize Address to confer with you. 
Any information you can give me on the subject 
will be received with pleasure and promptly at- 
tended to. Iam, sir, respectfujly, your obedient 
servant, . PELBY. 


A personal interview immediately took place 
in Mr. Pelby’s private room in the Theatre. Mr. 
P. was shown a letter, which, on comparison 
with the envelope of the Prize Ad«dregs,, appear- 
ed to have been mailed the same day at Hartford. 
After reading it, Mr. P. was satisfied that it was 
written by the author of the Prize Address, and 
that the authority which it gave to the editor of 
the Galaxy to take the prize money in: case the 
address should be successful, giving him a re- 


‘ceipt iu full therefor, in behalfof the author, was 


ample and complete. Asa proof of his entire 
belief in the genuineness of the letter, and the 
competency Of the authority which it gave to 
the editor of the Galaxy to act as the author’s 
sole and responsible agent, he expressed his 
readiness to pay the sum awarded, at any moment 
subsequent to the morning of the next Tuesday. 
The editor of the Literary Cadet is not charged 
with the fabrication of the story whieh he has 
published to the world. it is not easy to con- 
ceive any motive he could have for such a fabri- 
cation. He has been imposed upon, probably by 
some one who had a motive that he would hardly 
dare to avow. The “undonbted authority” on 
which the editer of the Cadet relied @ not re- 


principled mischief-maker. 
The other part of the story is an imposition 
equally groundless and absurd. What “son’ 


hiw passage home? May heaven grant forgive- 
ness and better understanding to the fools who 
abuse the public ear with such gross absurdities, 
and patience to those.on whom the visitations. 


wee — —2 — 


The preceding article was chiefly prepared for 
the press before we discovered in the Philadel- 
phia Aurora (what an astonishing coincidence in 
names of papers as well as in the means of infor- 
mation possessed by their respective editors, sep- 

‘arated by the distance of three hundred miles !) 
the following \ 

Communication. Avcorrespondent in the Aurora 
and Franklin Gazette of yesterday wishes to know 
who is the author of the address delivered at the open- 
ing of the Tremont Theatre, Boston? I answer, it is 
Mr. Bucxincnam, editor of the Galaxy and Courier. 
He had the address mailed at Hartford and signed 
witb the fictitious name of JAMES JAMIESON, his 


may judge of the equity of the deeision. 


thorship. 


It is well that some disappointed rhyming Tag 
has at length assumed confidence enough to vent 
his murmurs in a tangible shape, and to assert 
directly that which the weaker and more coward- 
ly members of his fraternity have only ventured 
to utter in impalpable inuendoes. 


what he does not know to be true, and for which 
he cannot produce the shadow of proof. The 
charge aguinst the committee of collusion with 
the author is also unfounded, and could originate 
only in defeated expectation or wanton malignity. 
One member of the committee, who bas been 
more especially the ohject of these accusations, 
as ungenerous and uumanly as they are absurd 
and groundless, may feel proud—and justly we,— 
of the distinction thug conferred upon: hjur by 
these anonymous slanderets. No member of the 


they do not now know him; and, in all buman 


clamor so loudly at bis success, will ever be any 


moment.. Josers T. Bucxinenam, 


occupying so much space with an affair, in which 
they can feel no interest, and which, when sober- 
ly cousidered, is almost too ridiculous to be no- 
ticed at all. It is possible we may hereafter pub- 
lish two or three letters in relation to it; but we 
shall not feel obliged to answer the interrogato- 
ries of impertinent meddlers and caterers fur 
tavern bar-rooms and grog-shops, or to relieve 
by explanations the distresses of a still inore 
clamorous rzce,—the adthors of the “ rejected 
addresses.” 


— — — — 


THE LATE REV. H. HOLLEY. 
in our notice of the decease of this gentleman, 
in the Galaxy of August 17th, it was stated on 
authority which we deemed sufficient, that the 
relinquishment of a plan he had formed of trav- 
elling in Europe as tutor to a number of young 
gentlemen wes “ in consequence of the failure on 





the partef the parents of the pupils to fulfil their 


: part of the contract.” We have since been inform- 


quired ; it would be a vice to know such aa un- 


ed by the most intimate fiiends of Mr. 


that this is an error, and we hasten to Correet ig 
The facts are, he abandoned the Projected wg 
to Europe for the sake of a plan of greater 


and importance, which was proposed to him eo 
his arrival in New-Orleans from Lexington. Thy 


plan was tu establish an institution in 


near New-Orleans, in which should he taught dy 
usual branches of collegiate education. Theis. 


stitution was to be placed Lnder the immedigg 


care of Mr. Holley, whose knoww attachment 

the sound and liberal principles that become a 
enlightened republic; to the investigation of teth 
on all topics connected with literature, phitesy. 


phy, and religion ; and to the modern Ja 
and the accomplishments which upite to form the 
gentleman and scholar in the advanced stage @: 


society, pointed him out to the founders, ag 


most suitable person to be the head and heartef 


the institution. It was to be modelled and 
erned by him, and the income of it was te be his. 
About $23,000 was subscribed, a spot was select. 


ed for the site of the institution, and a 
ful result waa confidently expected. . 


The w 


proach of the sickly season caused a sulpension 
of effort, aud Mr. Holley embarked for the Neva 


to spend the summer, with an intention of retun 


ing in the autumn... Those who knew Mr, fieh 
ley’s character, and had seen the operation ef fig 
active, enterprizing spirit, will readily coucsigg 

how favorably such a design must have apppang 
to him, and that, although zealously bent cg th 

voyage to Europe, he acted wisely in giviagy 
the project fur one more permanent in ite netw, 
more pregnant with valuable consequences, ead 
afférding him a field for more extensive inteleg 


ual enterprize. 


We have been somewhat particular end pa 
haps tedious in this explanation, from e solicit 
to remove apy unpleasant feeling that might her 


originated from the ismpytation (erroneeuly 
though innocently made by us) on the fidelity d 
Mr. Holley’s frieuds at New-Orleans. These 
tives of Mr. H. highly appreciate the motives ia 
which the enterprize originated and the persoud 


regard for him which it imptied. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 





was the authorship to be ascribed to, in case the 
address proved successful ? The “son” of the 
editor of this paper, who, as every reader of it 
knows,-had been in Europe-for near a year, and 
who, while the offered addresses were undergo- 
ing the examination of the committee, was on 


Invisible hands have laid upon our table a bed 
>| (in the catalogue it may gtand for one, as Lae 
says of a map) entitled the Free Man’s Compan 
ion, and bearing a motto from “Civonious,” 6 
gentleman of whom we know nothing, Abd 
Brewster is the author, xnd he publishes unde 
the needless security of the “ act for the eacour- 
ageinent of learning.” Jt is true that there are 
land thieves, water thieves, and book thieves 


enough, yet sume things are safe from all the 
gentlemen of the Fur-trade. Sn Cumberland’s 


dramas, the characters are so faultless that G 


sthith represents lim os drawing from himeelf— 
bos Mr. Brewster's views of humso nature are 
lesa favorable, and probably.for the same reason, 
He represents all human-systetins as nets of eu 
ning, and mankiod in general as of the ech 


Jonathan Wild. 


caught in the briars and Meeced. 


However, we have not read the whole of 
book—that were no easy task. Yet we edvin 
all sueb as can find no better employment to ap 
ply themselves to it. Mr. Brewster ia, as fre 
some abstruse things are concerned, an ighte 


* 


His repugnance to — 
amounts to abhorrence. Doubtless he has be 


real name, at the same time being known to one of the 
committee, who was tenacious in awarding him the 
prize. It isto be hoped that the best among the re- 
jected addresses will be published, that the public 


» To which we immediately published in the- —— ——— — — — — 
Courier and Daily Advertiser the following reply, Yori 5, Bat is this all he bhows of then 
which has been strangely misconstrued or wil- 
fully perverted into an acknowledgement of au- 


t The writer of 
the article quoted from the Aurora alleges, in re- 
ference to the author of the address in question, 


committee, before their decision was concluded, | 
knew the author by any real or fictitious name : 


probability, neither they, nor the gentlemen who 
wiser in this respect than they are at the present 


Editor of the Galaxy and Courier. | - 
We owe an apology to many of ‘our readers for 


of peculiar eminence : and if ignorance be bia 
or a subject for thanks, how happy and grate 
ought he notiobe! We subjoin come of he ® 
lustrations of. “ Law-craft,” in the tellewig 


ments for the exerciee of “ Lew-craft ?” Late 
call upon one of our gentlemen of the robe end 
be enlightened. ws 
Declarations on Mutatus—-and Judgement soll. 
Declaration on Notes. J ee 
On Notes payable to bearers. 
Oa notes indorsed. 
First indorsee v. 1st indorser. 
. Second indorsee v. drawer. 
Second indorsee v. 2d ‘@lorser. 
Third iodorsee v. 1st, 2d, or 3d indorser. 
Money counts. 
Merchandise sold, work and labour, or use and @& 
cupation, and money counts. 
Merchandise sold, and money counts. 
Narr. Work, goods sold,accts. stated money cous 
Plea non-assumpsit, payment and notice of set-off. 
Narr. on a bail bond. 
Narr. bond ona debt. Oyer. 
| Narr. debt on recognizance of bail. 
Narr. in slander. 
Insolvent papers, and Affidavits. 
Bills of cost in Supreme Court. — 
Capias, Supreme and Common Pleas. 


7 


Fi. fa. in debt, do. do. . 3. 
Fi. fa. in case, do. do. if 
- Test. fi. fa. in debt. do. do, 
Test. fi. fa. in case, do. » de, 
Ca. sa. in debt, do. .-do. 
Ca, sa. in cate, do. +do 
Test. ca.sa.indebt, do. © doi: ae 


Test.ca.sa. incase, do, 

Subp’s, and Venires, do. 

Bail bonds, do. 
'-Sabpeena tickets. 


SPF 





THE RAIL ROAD. ° — 
Last week we visited the rail road, yet wo 
tell our readers but little of it, that they ons 
already know. The fever for these roade 

not infected us, nor have we been bites 
country representative frothing at the ' 
we think the Quincy rail ruad to be a 
experiment. It is, however, but slightly bot 
where it is raised on pillars. We sew toeg 
tons ensily drawn by two horses, a4 not the 
| best of the race, yet their labor was great 
the wagons had acquired on the dessess 9 ile 
momentum. On the sammit of the fist quay 
there is a quadrangular towcr, esected for 8 > 
pose to usunknown. At the second quassy 
saw noble pieces of granite, which arse sons from 
the hill down an inclined plane. 

Upon the whole, we.edvise those who wilt fol 
low good advice to visit the rail 
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they will return with an opinion, that to carry 
rocks from a quarry to the water it is well 


_ adapted, but that many objections occur to it, on 


along route, and for general travel and couvey- 
ance. 

If strangers see nothing but the prospect from 
Milton hill, their time will not be lost. The river, 
the little wooded islets, like those in Mirza’s vie- 
ion, the sails, the villages, the city and the ocean 
compose a landscape that in our limited travels 
we have not seen equalled. We have heard it 
compared with the bay of Naples, yet we believe 
that in character it ie entirely dissimilar. But we 
know nothing of distant scenery,and much even of 
the county of Norfolk, is to us terra incognita. 
An editoz’s travels are at home, being like the 
Vicar’s frown “ parlour to kitchen,” and all his 


g _ migrations are from the “ blue bed tothe brown.” 











CATTLE SHOW. 




















he must go through or stop short. Mrs. Jugg carried 
him to meeting, and as Joho walked a little in ad- 
vance, heedless of the door, he attempted to pass 
through the sides of the mecting-house. While at 
meeting, he appeared to be in the first stage of in- 
fancy ; his eyes wearied themselves with w; 

over the tion, without staring at any one in 
particular. While walking in the streets too, Joha 
would continually spread his hands and arme in the 
act of swimming. All this gave John J an ap- 
pearance of idiutism. Yet Mrs.Juge said, “ John has 
passed through terrible scenes ; his eyes have dwelt 
a long time on vacancy ; he has seen nothing but the 
horizon ; but he will soon come to himself and be as 
bright as ever: John will yet dance on the back of 
many a whale ; that harpoon between his shoulders 
was not placed there: for nothing.” Thus Mrs. Jugg 
could see a fountain of fresh water at the bottom of 
the ocean; and could tuin a harpoon into au auchor 
of hope. 

But the good woman complained most of sleepiess 
nights, for neither John’s hands nor tongue were quiet 
a moment, while he was asleep. Apart from the af- 
ficting delisium of the boy, it was diverting to see 
and hear him. No ceoper ina hurry was ever more 
noisy and active. -He would start up in his sleep and 


— — — ee 










slavery ; and when you lifted your right arm 
your tyrant, they severed it above your elbow ! l)on’t 
forget, until white turus to black and black to white !” 
Amen ! said Bello; and Amen ! said al] the crew. 
Immediately after, another wan thrust his head into 
the cabio. ‘ Descendant of the king of Sennaar! re- 
member the United States. 
a free country. You attempted to fly from slavery, 
and preferred the latitude of forty to thirty. They 
caught you, and whipped 33* until your back has be- 
come a chequer-board. p 

turns to longitude!” Amen! said the Descendant of 
the king of Sennaar ; asd Amen! said all the crew. 
They then sat down to dinner ; and this ceremony 
was performed thrice a day, before each meal. 














you ase a short ouc. The Inquisitors have pressed 
you into an iron chest, too short for your body. Don’t 
forget,antil the Andes descend to the plains!” Amen! 
said the Heir of the Incas; and Amen! said all the 
crew. 
head into the cabin. 
remember the French government. You are the son 
of aking, stolen from home while playing in your 


Immediately after, another man thrust his 
Bello! sonof Sultan Bello! 


rice-fielde, sold to the French, and reduced to 
inst 


You were born a slave in 


t forget, until latitude 


e Ceptain was a sikot, solemn man; he. was 











































known on board by no other name than the Captain. 
T supposed from what I bad just heard, his own name 
was unwelcome to his eas. -I never saw him smile ; 
he scemed to me to be miserable; and his belly would 
often heave as if he had a whale in it; but his notice 
of me was a pass inte the confidence of all on 
board ; and I soon slept in perfect security in the midst 
of those who would rather have drunk blood than 
beverage. The men on said the preservation 
and re-union of Joho Jugg and his dog was a curious 
occurrence ; and forthe ike of the dog John Jugg 
should be well treated. Se, by common consent, they 
considered me and my dog playthings. 

During tue first years | was on board, the numbers 
that were sunk, and nota soul left to tell their fate, 
would now be useless to rotice, and would only ren- 
der this account incrediblt. For these men were not 
in pursuit of plunder, but vengeance. When they, 
sometimes, boarded a vesel, they took only provisions 
and clothing ; they prefered to settle the bloody ac- 
count by a single broadside, conveying death in the 
form of sheet lightning. Rarely, indeed, did they 


shout, “ land ahead, ho!” and with the two comers 
of the sheet, one in each hand, cry out, * down with 
the jib! let go the mainsail! Thee, in a moment, 
“a sail on the lee bow! she negrs us!” she carries 
guns, a privateer, black as thunder! make a barri- 
cade :” Then seizing the pillows, bolster aad bedtick, 
met ye one on the other, he would seize the head- 
boafd,’ aad -dashing it against the bed shout 
‘bravo ! give her another broadside ! He would 
then lie down exhausted ; but ina few moments be 
up again, and cry out, “ give me that spy-glass! 
land ahead, ho! helm a lee, or we are all ashore ! 
back the mizen sail, and let go the anchor! throw 
over the lead ! only three fathoms! there she strikes, 
the rocks are pyramids! Nantacket no more !” 

On the seventh day John Jugg was well, of sound 
mind and memory, and fit to go a whaling voyage. 
His narrative now follows. 

‘*] sailed, as every body knows, in the Grampus, 
in the autumn of 1820, bound on a whaling voyage. 
‘Iu the gulph stream we lost our dog, Tuckanuck, over- 
board. As the wind was very light, and withal ahead, 
we made small progress, so that Tuckanuck for a long 
time swam by’ the side of the ship. The Captain 
threw overa plank, and Tuckanuck succeeded in 
getting on to it ; and there we left him sitting on the 
plank whining like a child. From that hour you 
might’ have read in the ceuntenances of all the crew 
their troubled thoughts. Sam Skiff said we should be 
shipwrecked, and only ove saved on a plank. Capt. 
Maxell, too, said he would rather have Tuckanuck 
back again, thao have his harpoon in the best parma- 
cele whale in the Pacific. His presentiment was just; 
for ——— lived longer than any of us except 
myself. ‘ 


Being kind and complying, I sail with the stream, 

So I took with the Colonel a livery team— 

And we entered the current of horses and gigs, — 
That raised such a dust as to powder our wigs. 

“We stopped in a foam, at the sign of a Beast, 

To take a refresher,—of cider at least— 

Eve we sauntered along by the side of the pen, : 

To make a survey of the cattle sad men. 

They are rugged as bisons, these sons of the soil, 
Being bronzed to the temples, and hardened with tuil, 
They are round in the shoulder, and rosy of hue, 

For the weather was cold, and their noses were blue. 
There the bumpkins, though queer, are exceedingly kind, . 
Though their knowledge of tongues isa little confined ; 
And their oaths are so strange, and so little of sin, 
That the spisit accusing, would blush to give in. 

We diaed in the Hall, with ahundred or two, 

And "tis great, that a farmer when hungry can do; ~ 
For [, who perform very well on a plate, 

Was forced to give in, to these props of the slate. 
Having “ snatched,” like the Greeks, a tremendous repast, 
Away to our tandem we wended, at last, . 
Where a dark eon of Afric his ivories flashed, . 

As the Colonel, his thu:nb with a twenty-five cashed. 
Long life te the Farmer! the fat of the land 
He scatters to all with a bountiful hand ; 
The fields of bis heritage whiten and bend, 
With the weight of his harvest,—aad I am his friend. 
For I like the lard hand, that is grasping a plough ; 
honor an oz, I’m a friend to a cow; " 
And I love, though so lank and so limber, J seem, 
My. whisker to dip in a pitcher of cream. 


destruction to the vessels ef cither of those nations. 
One day in. the courseof last year, between the 
Canaries and Barbadoes,-we met a noble and gallant 
ship with Spanish colors. Wanting a few articles we 
senta boat on board, ani after all the good things 
were taken out, the boatmen, previous to the sinking 
of the ship, brought on board a young lady, all dressed 
in white. She looked likea heavenly spirit just fallen 
by accident into the infernal regions. ‘The crew, all, 
left every other business te gaze and admire ; and for 
⁊ moment they seemed to look like human beings. 
Presently the Inca came among us, and perceiving the 
effect produced by the lady on the crew ; “ have you 


And joy to the Damsels, that bloom on the farm, 
For a sweet one, but lately; there hung ou my aru ; 
Like a ruby, or some other jewel, my dear, 

As Romeo says, ia an Ethiop's ear. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TRE NARRATIVE OF JOHN JUGG, OF NANTUCKET. 
- Phe weather wus hazy off Nantucket, ou tht morn- 
ing of the first of October. About nine o'clock, a 
sontherly breeze sprung up, aod a fog-eater svon 
cleared away the mist, there appeared in the offing a 


_ black headed object, with an undulatory motion, hav- 


ing a tail of about twenty feet in length. Quick as 
a sailor could put up belm, seven men with a couple 


of harpoous, in a moses boat, were recennoitering 


this sea-monster. Asthey approdched the creature, 
the creature seemed to approach the boat ; neverthe- 
less, as there is no retreat for a Nantucket man, they 
continued toa ch the object ; and at a dye dis- 
tance, Stephen Macy, the stoutest maa on 

his harpoon, which seemed to enter a stick of live 
oak ; at * same time a hoa], like tan ela Sams Uae 
heard. The harpoon stood ap petpendicularly,nearly 
its whole height out ef water. Asthis first 
made no impression on the monster, than a pat 
hand on the hide of an elephant, Nathan Stowell stood 
ready with his harpoon in the last resort, either hor- 


_rvizontally to transfix the eyes, or to throw his har- 
* poon down the throat ef the strauge fish; but as the 


" poat neared the supposed fish, no monster of the deep 


- could have so completely unmanned these Nantucket 


men, as did the object before them. Instead of a sea- 


> monster, they sawa human being, a young man grasp- 








_ him for any boy in Nantacket ; for, suid she, John 


. ing a ship’s spar apparently lifeless, but still clinging 
_ tothe spar with surprising tenacity. A black-headed 


dog was likewise clinging tothe spar, and resting his 


head between the young man’slegs. Stephen Macy’s 


harpoon had not an inch to spare between the dog’s 
nose and the young man’s body. The spectators on 
shore, seeing the prize captured, 


except a shake of the head. The towed 
the young man and dog on shore, and at to 
disengage the body from the spar, but without effect. 
They then carried the body with the spar, the dog 
following, to the public house, and again attempted 
to separate them, but finding this impossible, they 
sent for a pump and blo¢k-maker to come with 1i:s 
saw and auger. fa the mean time, Moses Mayhew, 
laying his hand on the head of the young man, near 
one of his temples, declared it felt warm, and of ‘his 
opinion were several others. ‘They then immediate- 
ly sent fora physician, who, as soon as he laid his 
hand on the youth, declared if life was extinct, it had 
not been so, more than one hour. By this time, the 
pump aod block-maker arrived, and he quickly saw- 
ed and bored the spar out of the young man. The 
physician then had a fair chance to cxamive him, 
and laying his ear to the breast bone, he said life wae 
in full play for be heard his heart beat. And now 
nearly the whole town of Nantucket, were collected 
around the new emi t; and one woman, more 
curious than the rest, said the young man looked 
much like little John Jugg, son of the widow Jugs, 
who sailed some three years since in the Grampus, 
which had never been heard of. Presently the widow 
Jugg came to claim her re $ for in such a case a wo- 
man will hope inst hope. ‘ Does he look like 
your eon, Mrs. 2” said the ductor. ‘ Very 
@uch,” said she ; ** but if it is John, he has tae mark 
of a whale between his shoulders.” ‘* That is no 
proof,” said another woman, who, about the same 
time, had Jost her own ↄ2on, “* for every mother’s son 
in Nantucket is marked with some kind of fish.” 
#* That may be,” said Mrs. Jugg, but my son hada 
a the whale’s back.” “ No matter,” said 
the * whose son he is, strip him quickly, and 
roll him iv blankets. This was done in a moment, 
and John Jugg was shouted by all the s for 
the harpoo whale between his — aml ap- 
peared tobe struggling. In a few minutes, John Jugg 
opened his eyes and was able to speak. As soon as 
he was able to set up, his mother caused him to be 
carried home. 

At first, Joha Jugg discovered all the signs of an 
idiot ; yet his mother said she would not exchange 


has probably passed through many terrible scenes, 

and when he comes to himself, he will be the bright- 

est boy io Nantucket, as he was, before he went on 

board of the Grampus ; and shortly, the widow Jugg’s 
became fact. 


the 


gave a shout of 
** triumph ; but no anewer was returned from the boat, 


Om the morning of the seventcenth of October, lati- 
tude 28, longitude 15, we descried a black speck in 
the horizon, which every woment grew bigger, until 
it expanded into a vessel under a press of sail making 
directly for us. The Captain soon discovered she was 
a black-sided schooner, that. ehe carried guns, and 
was probably a privateer. We now hoisted our eol- 
ors, and she immediately. answered witb a flag of s0 
deep a red, that Jim * said it looked as if it had 
been died in blood. e is an Algerine, said Mr. 
Bunker, the mate. 



































and we immediately layto. In a few minutes she 
came within speaking distance, and the Captain de- 
manded the name of the vessel, and where from ? We 
replied, “the ship Grampus, of Nantucket.” lam 
at war, said the Captain of the black-sided schooner, 
with England, France, Spain, and the United States. 
1 give aod take no quarter. Immediately a single 
broadside between wind and water made every square 
inch of the ship tremble, and riddled and waterlogged 
her. Oar Captajn and rest of the hands stood in aston- 
ishment, seemingly tongue-tyed, and without a word 
or an effort saw our ship gradually sinking under us. 
I perceiving this, snatched an oar from the ship’s boat, 
and let myself down from the fore chains, and swam 
on my oat toward the black schooner. When -I ap- 
proached near enough, | haited her, ** Tell me, were 
your guns ali discharged by accident, or are you a 
new specics of monsters just created in eternal wrath ?” 
This caused a rvar of laughter; but before it had sub- 
sided a dog sprung from the gunnel iato the sea, 
which diverted their attention from me to the dog. In 
a moment the dog was along side of me. It was Tock. 
anuck. I now heard a voice from the schooner say, 
¢ don’t fire, you may kill the dog.” * You inhuman 
villain,” said I, ** had you rather shoot me than « 
dog?” ‘Take him aboard,” said the Captain, ĩ 
like his stuff; he may serve to divert us; if not, we 
can throw him overboard.” Accordingly they threw 
over a tope, with a slip noose, and first hoisted in the 
dog, and after that myself.‘ Give him a new suit,” 
said the Captain, “‘and send him down to the cabin.” 
I was soon stripped and dressed better than ever | was 
dressed before, and ordered into the cabin, Tucka- 
nuck following, and holding one of my fingers in his 
mouth. * Well, boy,” said the Captain, * that dog 
saved your life; did you ever see that dug before 
now?’ ‘+ Monster,” said I, * did you sce that ship 
and all op board go down ? and you are now talking 
about a dog.” While | was speaking, three men came 
into the cabin, two of them black, the other, an Indian 
looking man. When they heard me address the 
Captain, they burst into a loud laugh, and said in 
broken —— ** boy, thank the dog, for he did save 
your life, and we value that dog more than all your 
nation. However, you are a pXasaat little fellow, so 
we will keep you instead of the monkey we lately 
lost overboard.” ‘+ Yes,” said the Captain, * vou 
shail be allowed to say just what you please, you shall 
live in the cabin, and set at table with us; so tell us 
your name.” “ My name is Jubn Jugg of Nantucket,” 
I replied ; ** but I perceive your infamous intentions, 
you mean to seduce me, if you can, to enlist among 
your horrible crew ; but know once for all, that Joha 
Jugg will never disgrace his name, nor the name of 
Nantucket ; therefore, let John Jugg perizh now. 
Hear me, ye black, white, and yellow monsters, Jobo 
Juge defies you ; here lies my heart, make an end of 
me.” ‘Softly, master Juge,” said the Captain, “all 
on hoard here are voluoteers ; you shall be your own 
master, while you live with us. It is probable you 
may yet see Nantucket, and one day we shall all go 
to the bottom together ; therefore, while remain 
with us, keep a record of all you see ; for it would be 
a pity that the world should lose a good lesson. In 
the mean time be contented and live with us in the 
cabin, or with the crew, just as you please ; you shall 
be in every body’s mess, and nobody's watch.” The 
Captain said this so calmly aad solemoly that l was 
silent, and retired to sit down on a beautiful sofa on 
deck, for there is not a house in Naatucket so ele- 
gently furnished as was that vessel. I remained un- 

isturbed two or three hours, overcome with horror, 
grief, and astonishment, when a man gently tapped 
me on the shoulder, saying, * Master Jugg, wake up, 
you are wanted down inthe cabin.” On entering the 
cabin, I saw a dinuer table most sumptuously covered 
with all the delicacies of every climate of the world. 
There stood the Captain, the two black men, and the 
yellow map, each behind a chair; and a fifth vacant 
chair was placed for me. While these men were thus 
ing behind these chairs, a man came to the cabin 
door, and put his bead partly into the cabin, and slow- 
ly and distinctly cried in a loud voice, * Captain, re- 
member the English government. They first wrong- 


him to beggary, and drove him to madness. 

ed, he assassinated a great man, and then they hung 
him, they hung your father. Don’t forget, uatil the 
ocean becomes fresh water!” Amen ! said the Cap- 
tain; and Amen! said all the crew. Immediately 
after, another man put his head into the cabin. 
% Heir of the Incas of Peru ! remember the Spanish 
government. Your fathers were once hunted with 
bloodhounds ; and you were once a tali man ; now 


r, Would to heaven, said the Cap- 
tain, she was an Algerine. She presently fired a gun, 





ed your father, plundered all his property, reduced 


forget your oath of enlistment, my boys?” said he, 
and saying this, with one etroke of his broadsword, he 
broke the charm, and she disap 
foam of the wake of the vessel. 
and the Inca returned to the cabin as though nothing 
had happe 

From that day, heaven and earth declared war a- 
gainst the black schooner. 
traverse in the compass; it lay as senseless «2 a board 
nail. Hence, North and South were confounded. The 
consequence was, the sup sometimes appeared to rise 
in the South and West, and sometimes at other points 
of the compass. The North Star disappeared, and 
left us in total darkness a: to our course. 
never catch the sun at meridian ; so that the quad- 
rant was useless, and latitude and longitude were con- 
founded. We were lost, and at large on the Atlantic, 
and yet straightened for sea room, for we were sailing 
before a ten knot breeze,aucertain whether we should 
be brought up by the coast of California or the west- 
ern breakers of Africa. : 

(Here John Jugg was seddenly taken ill, and his 
narrative is suspended.) 


ared in the white 
e crew were silent, 


ned. 
The needle refused to 


We could 





THE POET. 
I saw a meagre, pallid wight, 
In a consumptive chair ; 
His coat was at the elbow out, 
His stockings not a PAIR ; 
He looked a living clothes-warehouse, 
A moveable rag-fair. 
And not incongruous the abode, 
Or furniture around ; 
Three legs his chair possessed—the fourth 
lavisible as sourid; 
Of feathers in hig wretched bed, 
Was neither pint nor pound. 


Beside, and all about, were hung 
Small scraps from daily papers, 

Most vilely dimmed with dirt, on which 
Base vermin cut their capers ; 

I thought of soap and sand, of suds, 
Of scourers and of scrapers. 


Three headless nails sustained a glass 
Reflective in its stalion ; 

They looked * for all the world” to me 
Like notes of admiration ! !! 

Self-started from the wall, to mask 
A sense of degradation. 


A tattered rag for neckcloth served, 
Towel and *kercief too ; 

Into the shattered window-panes 
The piercing night-wind blew ; 

All spoke of age and wretchedness— 
Yet all to me was—new. 

Full many times he dipped his quill 
Within an ancient shoe, 

Which held, as | supposed, some ink— 
But even that looked—blue ; 

When asked the name the liquid bore, 
He said—“* Castalian dew’ / 


And “ ever and anos he gave” 
Some most mysterious smiles, 

Then cast his eyes apon the wall, 
Or I should say, the tiles ; 

O'er which, most vilely out of time, 
Paraded ratsin files. 

I thought him a philosopher 
Perplexed by learving’s wiles ; 

Or statesman, conning o’er a speech 
Pronounced by Farmer Giles ; 

Or one who suffered patiently 
As Job once did—from biles. 

And yet his rolling eyes—his teeth 
Firm set, and cliached paw ; 

His deep-draws sighs, bis hollow cheek, 
And far-projecting jaw, 

Betokened some poor Bedlamite 
Escaped from chains and straw. 
He rose, and took some hasty strides, 
While *neath him crackeg the floor, 

And all was plainly now revealed, 
So dark and dim before ; . 

His coat Spenserean betrayed 
The fate of him wio wore. 

For though thereby no tale was bung. 
Yet vou might we!' diviae, 
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voard a vessel; for hoisting their colors was instant | habu 


It was for many yeare possessed, 
By scme one of the line ; 
Beside, it evidently had 
Been long known to the Nine. 


And is it thus? can genius waste 
In penary and shame ? 

Say, does the bright one blaze and die 
Like a poor taper’s fame ? 

He does—and gains for want and wo 


Amomentary name! Ma. Ks. 


THE PEDANTIC. : 

This queer animal is the queercst of all ani- 
mals. 
labyrinths of kuowledge are indeed unfathoma- 
ble. As tothe common topics of the day, pehaw ! 
they are mere trifles to him ; in politics, no one 
isa greater adept. Ask him if he is acquaintesl 
with the clagsica, he will sentimeotally grin at 
the seeming absurdity of the question. lu his- 
tory he even knuws the minutest incidents at- 
tending the death of the third emperor of China. 
He can directly point out the aulslimest and best 
passages of all celebrated poets ; can write poet- 
ry, and more than all this, no one cau write like 
him. Surely the Muses fundly set upon his lips, 
and iustill into him the heavenly seeds of inspira- 
tion. Oh, the tender sensibility he evinces, and 
the peculiar emphasis with which he reads. He 
can, with great facility, make astonishing quo- 
tations’ from rare and unheard of authors ; im- 
itate to a flourish a dozen different hand writ- 
ings; instruct the village parson in new and 
sapient ideas on the atonement, total depravity, 
and election,—simultaneously curse the “ damna- 
ble heresies creening into the true religion” ; and 
argue with that insuperable boldness congenial 
to noble spirits ; 

For even thuugh vanquished, he cao argue still. 
He can give the doctor a learned discussion on 

1 . is and Hydrocephalus ; 
expatiate, Cicero like, on ez facto jus orifur and 
$ corpus’s to the lawyer ; on State Legisla- 
tors, Congress, Government and Foreign Diploma- 
cies to the statesman ; extol the beauties of Er- 
enophon, kikero and Thuridides to the literary 
man ; and to the ladiee—ah ! God bless me! so 
sentimental! go interesting!! so lovely!!! He 
is of incalculable benefit to the small circle of in- 
nocent, illiterate, but sensible friends in which 
he moves ; and with exquisite delight they catch 
at the delicious honey dropping from his ruby 
lips ; ia their manners simple and unpretending ; 
in conversation soft and affable ; their expres- 
sions beautiful,—their remarks sensible. 

To be serious, Mr. Editor, there is scarce a 
village in this our favoured land which has not 
this genteel fool,—this quack in politeness, with 
his steel-bowed spectacles and silver-headed 
cane, promenading the streets, either in the garb 
of a school-master, or man of business, or man 
of pleasure, artfully insinuating bimeelf into the 
good graces of the unsuspicious, and thereby in- 
troducing into society the most spurious gentility, 
the real froth of affectution. The good sense of 
the village ie, of course, opposed to these noxious 
innovations, but this is not sufficient. Youth 
rarely submit to sober reflection or listen to the 
instruction of the experienced. Pride and am- 
bition are their chief incentives to act, and they 
seldom view things in their true light, but rush 
on regardless of consequences. They prefer the 
imaginary fame and favor of the pedantic, and 
they undertake, beart and hand, to eclipse their 
all-perfect rival. What once was. simplicity, 

aiety, and virtuous, is metamorphosed into 

ownright conceit and affectation. Their thought- 
lessness, however, las some apology ; but whut- 
ever stagnates the pure rivulets of the intellectual 
fountain is bad beyond endurance. 

Bath, Maine, ¢)ct. 13, 1827. 


Masonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Massachusetts, Beston, Friday. 


Marriages, 


Ta this city, Capt. Gershom Winsor to Miss Jane Winsor; Mr. Ri 
ard T. Woods tot Mine, Mery Elicebeth Dorety ; Mr. Joccbh Meteatt 
Brown to Miss Maria Terry; Mr. Thomas B. Hawkes to Miss Sarah 
Fein Charlestowa, Mr. Joh Bass to Miss Elizabeth Muirhead 

Sharlestowa, Mr. a i i i x 

* Salem, apy > S. Parmalee to Min Borah my 

n Duxhu y enjamie Wiscer to Miss Heensh B. Freeman. 
In Dartmouth, Capt ‘Absaloee F. Boston to Mise 538* 
* Sele vias . = —* ight te Mise Elizabeth Stove. 
n alisbury e 4 Phelps, Boston, 
Maria M. Stevens. - bees 


In Keauebuok, Mr. Isaac K. Wise, of Boston, to Miss Ann Elizabeth 


alker. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Bride, aged 414 Dr. Joseph Bossuet, aged 
81; Mrs. Abigail Gulliver, aged ae P 

In Chelsea, widow Rachel Belcher, aged 71. 

In Roxbury, Mr. Daniel Holbrook, wged 83. 

To West Cambiidge. Mr. Gershom Swan, aged 62. 

In Beverly. Major Alvio Hildreth, aged 35. 

In Nantucket, Mre. Ann Macy, aged 18. 

In Edgartown, Miss Lydia Norton, aged 16. 

In Easton, Mr. Benjamin White, aged 36. 

Jo Dighton, Mr. Cromwell Huard, aged 30. 

In Taunton, 28th ult. Josiah King, Esg.eged 86. One who has with- 
drawu from the active transactions of —— venerable man, who has 























‘| run bis race, and reached the full maturity of his years, and has retired 


with an —2 reputation to await in tranquillity the fiuel summons, 
seems already io popular estimation, 2 consecrated characte. ; a5 one 
who while he is yet amongst us, is not of us; @ candidaje for uther em- 
ployments, and uther honors, than those which this world can “nn r= 
esir 


while living, and a deeper re when dead, than other 
however venerable or guod. Ii the rece of the revolutionary ri 
which we now see like the aged trees of the forest felling with- very 
wind. Amongst this class was c early 

* 





THE FARMER'S ALMANACK. 

—FE — & LORD would give notice to 
to their customers that the printers are busil 
employed on the old genuine FARMER'S ALMA- 
NA by R. B. THOMAS; and the work will be 
teady for publication in a fewdays. It will contain 
as usual, @ great variety of new, useful, and enter- 
taining matter, together with the Sun’s declination, 


executed. * 
Also, ia press, Miniatare, or Pocket A 

and the Massachusetts » for 1828, nn 

tions for the Register ully received. 


Oct. 12. 
BAND. 
N USIC for Balls, Cotillion Parties, Assemblies, 
&c. may be obtained as usual, Ly applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Milk and Atkinson streets. Asy 
order for Music left at his reshience will be im- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Catter- 
takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he stil] continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 


aad hopes, by uaremitted industry and attention to 





COTILLION 








business. to merit and receive their continued patron- 
age. episly Joly 27. 


— — Ae 


Hiv unfathomable elongatione in the vast. 


|| Nichols’ Literary History of he 


y Spe Rongesy — 


ms ee oe Or ree ere 
BosSTON TUEAT 


RE-t NGA EVENT oO 


PEVHIS EVENING, bath, ay 
seated the eetet bea tine 
COMEDY OF BRiKORS 
Dromio of Syract «. ; Mr. FINN, 
Dromo of Ephesus, «©  . Me, bac RHETT 


The Evening’s Fatertvinme at t> corel): ) th a 
Favorite Afterpiece: 
eee ee “rs ; e 
CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
EED & HOW eRD wave succeanded ia prepirins 
@ Medicine for the cure of latcmpeinnce. | 
has had the aivantage of scepented and succesety! © x 
perimeols, by phv-.craus of the frst respeciahlity in 
this city, and ie confiseotly hroegnt before the publi: 
as'a remody ia no respect ibtetior tc wy whi a have 
heen off.red for the purpose. A ceatieman eile has 
employed much of Dr. Chambets’s, and bags wotene- 
ed the operation of this, in severa’ fnete base °2- 
pressed his preference (or theit pregarsfOe, They 
have been politely favored with the Flo wigg certeA 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city; “™ 


Messre Reed & Howard, Gentlemen—t have wit 
nested the operation and effect of your meditine to 
the cure of Intemperaaces in several . and aut 
very willing at your request, to state, That it had ger- 
erally produced a decided aversivn to ardent spirite, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond o 
them ; that the health of the prttents has aniforely 
been improved by its operation, and that, iv my cpin- 
ion, it is a cafe, salutary, and commendable medi-+ 
Cine, for the purpose for which it ts desigaed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT: 

Beston, July 11th, 1827. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Tucierman’s Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has bees 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, » principal in- 
gtedient of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which i more universally disgustiag, than are any of 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders ; or, at least, 
that this is 1 more prevailing ingredient in liced & 
Howard's, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
‘ cure for intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that ef Chambers’s. 

OpFor sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Han- 
over-street, at the head of Bim-street, Boston. Price 
$2,50. It may also te obfaiued of A. T. LOWE, No. 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court st.; of JOHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boylston Murket, aud of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-strect. 

Sept. 28. tf 








LONDON BOOKS. — 


. _ Ue fs FRANCIS, are 
. 128, Washi street, have recei ameo, 
* from — a case of abe BOOKS, 
The LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA, No 1 to 17— 
$2,124 per No. 
~ Dr, ROBERTSON’S WORKS, in 10 vole: ctm- 
plete, new edition. 
~ CLANTON’S MEMOIRS of Lord Byron, ia one vol. 
8vo. with plates. 

POEMS OF OSSIAN, fite editlon ja two vole. 
board and calf. 

BAKER'S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, or com 


lete B of the Stage 3 “4 vols.” 
. LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, anid History of 
his Court, with copperplates. ’ 
STEWART'S LIVES of Drs. Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid ; with portraits. 
JOHNSON'S LARGE DICTIONARY, two vols.dto 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in one vol. 4@ Student's edition. | 
DODDRIDGE’: EX?OSITOR, one ol. toyal Svo 


ROBIN HOOD; a of all the ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that cclebrat- 
ed English Outlaw. 


LORD BACON}S WORKS, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

O'CONNOR'S CHRONICLES of Evi; of History 
of the Irish le. 

The CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Robert 
Lindsey of Pittscottie, from old manuscripts. 

JAMESON’S TREATISE ON MINERALS, their 
external, chemical, and physica! characters. 

FACATA HIBERNIA, or HMætory of the Ware iu 
Ireland under Q. Elizabeth ; with plates. 

KAIME’S SKETCHES of the History of Man. 

PERCY HISTORY of London, in 3 vols. I¢mo- 
beautiful edition. ‘ 

BIOGRAPHY of the present British Stage, with 

raits. 

STURM’S REFLECTIONS, in one volume, Svo. 
new edition, with plates. ; 

ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE, 890. with plates, 
new edition. 

The WORKS OF ADAM FERGUSON, complee. 
in 5 vols. 4to. 

BURKE’S WORKS in 8 vols. 8vo. 

ELMES’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary of tie 
Fine Arts, in one vol. 8vo. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 4 
vols. new edition. 

HENRY’S HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, in 
12 vols. 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS OF OSSIAN, with a wap 
and plate. 
Chess rendered familiar by Tabular Demonstration, by 

J.G. Pohiman. ; : 
Gilpin’s Observations on the Western Patts of Eng’ 

land, with plates. ; , 
Gretna Green, or the Elopement of Miss D. with » gab 

lant Son of Mara; Plates. : 
Archbold's Blaekstone, 4 vols. ealf: 
Dobson's Life.of Petsarch, 3 vols. Svo. piates. 
Gesner's Death of Abel, plates. 
—— Tour thrvegh the whole Island of Great Bri- 

3; Ov : — 


Sacentala, Ring 
Taplin's Sporting Dictionary, 2 vols. calf. 
Refermatice of the Catholic Church in Germany. Svo.cif 
ne Ports. 16 Nes. Geantifal places 
in Spein. Maps end Plates. 
Memoirs of the Life of Huyley ; 2 vols. 4to. calf. 
‘L:mdon Conrmercial Dictionary, by Wetsen. 

Century 3 4 vols. 
Shaw's Nature Displayed : elegant plates, 6 vols. 


t 


‘s ; 3 vols, 


History 
Stewart's Life of Drs. — gut Belt. 
Works of Gascilasso de la Vega : and Wifes 
Letters between Lady Hamiltea and Lord » 2 vis. 
Scudamore on Gout and Rheumatism. 
Lawrence's Lectures on 
taral History of Man. 
Phillips on i: 
"s Life of Anne Boleya ; 2 vols. 
Bell’s on lealy ; Mo. Plates. 
Remains of Arehbp Leightes. 
fp of Domestic Ecouomy 


i 


er 


England. 
World in Misiature. eolored 4 vols. 
The British — Colous- 


man’s Geide. 
her grenddeagiter 


Memows of 

iy So aa 

: ee egy amr AOS 
aed Aaccdotes of Dromatic Writers, 204 





Gorden's ; 
Actets. 4voils 
Standish's Life of Voltaire. 


Re 00———— we — eRe 
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(From Malte-Brun’s System of Geography-} 
INCREASE AND DECLINE OF THE TURK- 
ISH POWER. 

The rapid progrees and still more rapid decline 
of the Ottoman or Turkish power are among the 
stnost imeresting phenomena in the history of Eu- 
rope. The Turks are descended from a horde of 
Tartars, who emigrated frora the countries con- 
tiguons to the Caspian Sea about the year 850, 
and who, for several centuries after, interfered 
with decisive effect in the contests aod revolutions 
of the Saracen Asiatic nations. Otimun, the 
chief cf the Oguzian Tartare, is reckoned the 
real founder of the Turkish empire. He succeed- 
ed his father in 1289, his dominions being then 
confined to the lordship of Siguta in Bithynia, 
and a tract of adjoining territory. But the talent 
vf Othman, and the bravery and zeal of his fol- 
lowers, enabled him to add greatly to his pater- 
nal inheritance, and to bequeath the whole of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia to hie son and succes- 
sor. From this period the tide of Turkish con- 
quest began to roll forward with a force that 
could not be checked by the feeble resistance of 
the Greeks. In 1338 the Ottomans first obtained 
a footing in Europe. In 1362 Amurath, the 
grandson of Othman, instituted the Janizaries, 
the first, and for a long period the most powerful, 
numerous, and best disciplined standing army es- 
tablished in modern times. The conquests of 
Timour threatened to subvert the Turkish pow- 
er; but it soon recovered from the shocks it had 
sustained ; and, in 1453, Mahomet II. entered 
Constantinople sword in haud, and established 
fiimselfou the throne of Constantine and Justin- 
ian! But the undisturbed possession of all the 
countries from Mount Amanus to the Danube, 
did not satisfy the restless and insatiable ambition 
ofthe Turks. Selim, the grandson of Mahomet 
Il. added Syria and Egypt to the dominions of 
his ancestors ; and Solyman the Magnificent, the 
contemporary of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
most acconplished of all the Ottoman princes, 
conquered the greater part of Hungary, and in 
the east extended his sway to the Euphrates. At 
this period the Turkish empire was unquestiona- 
bly the most powerful in the world. “If you 
consider.” says the historian Knolles, who wrote 
about two centuries since, “ its beginning, its 
progress, and uninterrupted success, there is 
nothing in the world more admirable and strange ; 
if the greatness aud lustre thereof, nothing more 
magnificent and glorious; if the power and 
strength thereof, nothing more dreadful and dan- 
gerous ; which, wondering at nothing but the 
beauty of itself, and deunk with the pleasant wine 
of perpetual felicity, holdeth all the rest of the 

world in scorn.” Nor had this mighty power 
even then reached its greatest height. Solyman 
was succeeded by other able princes ; and the 
Ottoman arms continued to maintain their as- 
cendency over those of Christendom, until the 
iamous John Sobieski, king of Poland, forved 
then: to raise the siege of Vienna in 1683. This 
event marked thé era of their decline. For a 
while they continued to oppose the Austrians 
and Hangariaus with doubtful fortane and vari- 
ous succéss ; hut the vietoriesof Prince Eugene 
gave a decisive superiority to the Christians. The 
Crescent, instead of recovering its former lustre, 
feli like a star plucked from its place in heaven. 
And the existence of the Ottoman empire for the 
last sixty or seventy years has depended, not on 
its Own strength, but on the mutual animosities 
and jealousies of the different European powers. 
Wien considered with attention, it does not 
seem difficult to discover the causes of these ap- 
parently anomalous and inexplicable results. The 
Turks, tike their Tartar ancestors, are naturally 
‘a brave, patient,and hardy race. After their emi- 
gration from Scythia, they were long exposed to 
the greatest difficulties and privations. Pressed 
on all sides by the Mongols, Tarkmans, Saracens, 
and Greeks, they could not maintain their footing 
in Asia Minor without waging incessant hostili- 
ties wit! their neighbors. They were thus early 
inured to habits of pillage und blood. And, after 
they c:braced the Mahometan faith, they found 
in the law of the prophet, not a licence only, but 
a ¢ommanc to desolate the world, and to propo- 
gate their religion and empire by violence. The 
peculiar tenets and leading doctrines of the Ku- 
ran made a profound impression on the ferocious, 
ignorant, and superstitious minds of the Turks, 
who early became the most zealous apostles of a 
religion of which unplicit faith aud unconquera- 
ble energy are the vital principles. Their fanat- 
ivism knew nobounds. They literally believed 
that the sword was the key of heaven and hell, 
and that to tall fighting in defence of the true 
faith, was the most glorious of deaths, and was 
followed by the largest portion of eternal felicity. 
Firm and unshaken believers in the doctrine of 
predestination, assured that no caution. could 
avert, end no dangers accelerate their inevitable 
destiiy, they met their enemies without tear or 
apprehension. Ail their animal and intellectual 
energies were thus made lo converge, as it were, 
to a single point, nd produced the most aston- 
ishing exertions. Tribute, slavery, and death to 
unbelievers were the glad tidings of the Arabian 
prophet ; and have heen loudly proclaimed by 
his followers over half the Old World. The, Qt- 
tomans did not, like the Crusaders, require auitn- 
pulse froin pontifts or preachers to stimulate nem 
to engage in the great work of conquest and con- 
version ; the precept was in their law, the princi- 


ple in their hearts, and the assurance of success 


in their swords! 

To such desperate energies, wielded by a suc- 
cession of sultans distinguished for various. and 
consutmmuate ability, the Greeks hac nothing to 
oppose but dispirited troops, and. generals desti- 
tute alike of courage and capacity. From the 
age of Justinian the Eastern Empire‘had been 
gradually sinking. 


bodies were emaciated hy fasting ; and their in- 


tellectual powers dissipated in theological con- 
troversies, alike futile and unimtelligible. The 
total defeat of Bajazet, the great-grandson of Oth- 
man, afforded an opportunity which, had it been 
rightly improved, might kave enabled the Greeks 
to expel the Turks from Europe. But the Greeks 
were totally incapable of profiting either by this 
or any other event ; and the schism of the west, 
and the factions and wars of France, England, 
and Germany, deprived them of all foreign assist- 
ance, and enabled the Turks to repair their shat- 
tered fortunes, and aguin to become the terror 


and scourge of Christendom. 


But the same cause to which the Turks prin- 
cipally owed their success, the intolerant bigotry 
and fanaticism of their religion, proved also the 
principal cause of their decline. It isolated them 
from the rest of Europe, and taught them to look 
down with contempt and aversion on the arts, 


sciences, and attainments of the infidel world 


“+ There is,” said they, “but one law, and that 
daw forbids all communication with infideds.” The 


The emperors were alter- 
nately prodigal and avaricious, cruel, profligate, 
and imbecile. ‘The people were a prey to all the 
evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. Their 


themselves by their advances in civilization and 
literature, the more determined have the masz ot 
the Turkish people become to resist their exam- 
ple, to keep within the pale of theie own faith, 
aud to despise their progress. ‘The fiery and im- 
petuous zeal by which they were distinguished in 
the fourteenth aod fifteenth centuries has long 
since subsided ; but had it continued to burn with 
undiminished torce, it could no longer have ren- 
dered them really formidable. The invention of 
gunpowder, and the various improvements that 
have been made in the modern art of war, have 
opposed an invincible obstacle to the success of 
multitudes without discipline, and of courage 
without skill. That fanatical fervor, that con- 
tempt of danger, and that superiority of numbers 
and bodily strength, which formerly gave so de- 
cided a superiority to the Ottuman troops, could 
not enable them to contend with the science, the 
cool deliberate courage, the artillery, and tactics 
of the troops of Austria, or of Russia. The 
Turks have degenerated both in their civil and 
military institutions ; but their present weakness 
is to be ascribed more to their not keeping pace 
with the progress of their neighbors, than to their 
positive decline. Haughty, confiding, and illiter- 
ate, they have experienced all the fatal conse- 
quences of ignorance without once suspecting its 
cause. Resolved to employ no other means than 
force, they sunk into despondency when force 
could no longer avail; and having now almost 
abandoned the hope of recovery, they present to 
their own astonishment and the mockery of Eu- 
rope, the umbra magni nominis—the mighty 
shadow of unreal power :—“ We effected our con- 
quests,” said the Mufti to the Buron de Tott, 
“‘ without any aid from European tactics, and we 
do not now stand in need of them—Our defeats 
are not the effects of human force ; they are the 
chastisement of our criines ; the decree of heaven 
has reached us, and nothing can avert the wrath 
of Omnipotence !” 
The namitigated despotism of the Sultans has 
been another cause of the rapid decline of the 
Turkish power. The Sultan is at the head of 
both church and state. He is universally regard- 
ed as the vicegerent of God, or rather of the 
Prophet; and the most unresisting and passive 
obedience to his word is inculcated as a primary 
religious duty. For a while the extraordinary 
exaltation of the power of the Sultan was pro- 
ductive of no bad effects. The perilous circum- 
stances under which the Turks were originally 
placed, and the difficulties and dangers with 
which they had to struggle, obliged their chiefs 
to exert all their faculties. Having to rule over 
bold and fanatical subjects—to act as their gen- 
erals in war and their legislators in peace—it was 
necessary for them to practise the military and 
the peaceful virtues ; to inspire confidence by su- 
perior knowledge and resolution : attachment by 
kindly conduct; respect by dignity; emulation 
by discernment in the bestowing of rewards ; and 
discipline and good order by a steady adherence 
to one uniform system. We do not say that 
vothing is to be ascribed to the personal charac- 
ter of the sovereign ; but if we reflect, that ex- 
cept in a single instance, a period of nine reigns, 
and of two hundred and sixty-four years, ig occu- 
pied from the elevation of Othmun to that of 
Solyman, by a series of warlike and able princes, 
it must be allowed that something more than 
chance, that the necessities of the times had pro- 
duced this long fine of able monarchs. No soon- 
er, however, had the tide of Turkish conquest 
been stopped by the determined resistance of the 
Hungarians and Germans,and the administration 
of the provinces been reduced by Solyman into a 
defined and regular system, no sooner, in short, 
had the demand for great princes ceased, than 
the Ottoman monarch sunk below the level of 
mediocrity. Instead of being educated in the 
council or the field, the heirs of royalty and of 
almost omnipotent power, were brought up in the 
slothful luxury of the palace. Shut up constant- 
ly in their Seraglios, ignorant of public affairs, 
benunibed by indolence, depraved by the flattery 
of women, eunuchs, and slaves, their minds con- 
tracted with their enjoyments, their inclinations 
were vilified by their babits, and their guvern- 
ment grew as vicious, ascorrupt, and as worth- 
less as theraselves. When the Sultans held the 
reins of government in their own hands, their 
personal wishes ted them to take a warm interest 
in the prosperity of their empire ; but the mo- 
ment they intrusted.them to mercenary slaves, 
they separated their own from the public inter- 
ests. In the first instance, the Sultans, guided by 
the necessity of affairs, employed only men of a- 
bility and experience, and the administration, 
even in the lowest departments, partook of the 
care and energy of the sovereign ; but in the last, 
influenced by those mean and often base and un- 
worthy affections which accompany human na- 
ture on a throne x3 well asin a cottage, they com- 
mitted the administration to favourites without 
merit or experience ; and the incapacity of the 
first mover pervaded and paralysed the whole 
state uachine. 
The vast extension of the Turkish empire was 
another cause of its decline. Ut multiplied the 
enemies, not the subjects of the state. To ani- 
mate all the various and discordant classes of 
people comprehended in its widely extended lim- 
its with the same spirit, and to give them one 
common interest, would have required an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment, and fhe adoption of a liberal and enlarged 
system of policy. But to actin this manner was 
utterly repugnant to the maxims of the Ottoman 
legislators: Submission to their power averted 
the stroke of death, but nothing short of embrac- 
ing the religion of the Prophet could save the 
vanquished from extortion and Slavery... The 
conquered people,” says Mr. Thornton, “ if they 
obstinately refused the offer of conversion, pe- 
came, together with their possessions, thelr : 
dustry, and their children, virtually the property 
of their masters. Their substance, says the law, 
is as our substance, their eye as our eye, their life as 
our life. Ineuch a state of subjection, their ciaim 
to justice and protection was little better than an 
empty sound, and their lives and fortunes were 
made subservient to the necessities of the state, 
and the interests of the superior and privileged 
class, who strove by every means, however rigor- 
ous and insulting to their feelings, to suppress in- 
stead of exciting their energies, to debilitate their 
minds to the level of slavery, and to ensure their 
submission to the forming of government establish- 
ed by themselves.” 


* All the officers of government,” says the same 
accurate and well-intormed writer, “owe their 
appointment to‘the sole favor of the Sultan, with- 
out respect to birth, talents, services, or experi- 
ence. They are deposed or punished without the 
liberty of complaint or remonstrance ; and at 
their death, the Sultan inherits their property. 
Such is the constitution of arbitrary power ; but 
the immediate appointmnent must neceesarily be 
confined within the narrow circle of his personal 
acquaintance, which acarcely extends bevond the 
limits of the palace ; the nomination to offices is 
consequently delegated to his ministers and fa- 


goveriments of every description are openly sold 
at the Porte ; they are held for the term of one 
year only, and at the ensuing bairam, the leases 
must be renewed or transferred to a less parsimo- 
nivus competitor. 
precise value uf every important post under gov- 
ernment is recorded ; and the regular remittance 
of the taxes and tribute is the only acknowledz- 
ed criterion of upright administration. 
stipulated revenue duly enters into the coffers of 


In the public registers, the 


If the 


government, no inquiry is made whether it has 
been collected by harsh or by lenient measures,— 
whether it has been extorted by tyranry and op- 
pression from a wretched and diminished popu- 
lation, or willingly contributed from the super- 
abundance of private wealth, as an homage tu 
virtuous administration. When the inhabitants 
of acity or province are dissatisfied with the 
Pacha, they present their complaints in a petition 
at the Porte ; but unless they accumpany it with 
a larger sutn than the Pacha finds it convenient 
to give for his appointment, they seldom succeed 
in their application for his removal. Contesta- 
tions of this public nature, as well as those be- 
tween private individuds, are determined, not by 
the evidence of facts, a9 the force of argument, 
but by the specific quentity of gold which either 
party can produce in support of his cause.” 

hen a Pacha thinks he can establish kis in- 
depenaence hy his weelth or his troops, he rebels 
—that is, he sends no remittances to the Porte ; 
and if the Sultan cannot subdue him by force, a 
sort of contest in cuming takes place between 
them,—the Sultan trying to assassinate the Pa- 
cha, the latter to destoy the assassin. It is not 
uncommon for the Sulan to send an executioner 
with orders, that, in the event of bis not being 
able to effect the dest-uction of the Pacha, he 
should load him with additional honors! By 
these means, suspicionis not unfrequently lulled 
asleep ; and the Pacha is rendered an easier prey 
to that inextinguishable thirst for revenge which 
can never be appeased,except by the blood of 
those who have presumed to contemn the author- 
ity of the vicegerent of the Prophet. 

The licentiousness aad want of discipline that 
prevails amongst the ackliery, is another cause of 
the low state of the ‘Turkish power. The Jani- 
zaries, from their great services and reputation, 
their peculiar privileges, their being constantly 
near the person of the sovereign, and their union 
under one commander, were early inspired with 
high notiuns of theic own importance ; and from 
their station in the capital during the intervals of 
foreign war, they acquired a preponderating in- 
fluence in domestic affairs. Their insolence and 
pretensions occasioned considerable uneasiness 
to the ablest Sultans during the zenith of their 
power; and sagacions observers had then re- 
marked, that it was most probable, should the 
empire fall into feebler hands, that the Janizaries 
would perform the sume part at Constantinople 
that the Pretorian bands had done at Rome. This 
conjecture has been to 4 considerable extent veri- 
fied. The disorders among the Janizaries have 
increased according as the ancient strictuess and 
severity of their discipline has been relaxed ; and 
they have repeated)y ivsulted the majesty of the 
throne, and even imbeued their hands in the blood 
of their monarchs. 

The Sultans seem to have been aware, for a 
considerable period, that the inferiority of their 
troops to those of the European nations with 
whom they have had to contend, haz resulted 
chiefly from the inferiority of their tactics, and 
the laxity of their discipline; and several vigor- 
ous efforts have been made to introduce the war- 
like system of the Europeans, and to reform or 
abolish the Janizaries._ But difficulties, that seem 
to be insuperable, oppose all such projects. ‘The 
Turkish government is teunded entirely on the 
principles aud dogmas of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. It contains within itself no principle of 
improvement ; and cannotbe easily eccommodat- 
ed to any speciesof reform. The Sultan, and 
some of the principal officers of his court, may 
become.sensible of the necessity of changing the 
organization and discipline of the army, and of 
reforming some ofthe abuses that paralyse all the 
energies of government ; but their efforts to ac- 
compiish such objects can hardly fail to appear to 
the great majority of their subjects as unhallow- 
ed attempts to subvert principles established by 
ancient usage, in conformity with the unalterable 
precepts of the Koran ; and it is difficult to sup- 
pose how, under suck circumstances, they can be 
successful. We therefore have very little ex- 
pectation that the attempts of the present Sultan 
to remodel the military force of the empire will 
have any better fate than those of his predeces- 
sors, Mustapha, Selim, &c., who paid with their 
lives the forfeit of their rashness, in presuming to 
interfere with institutions sanctioned by the will 
of the Prophet! We are not in possession of 
any accounts that can be relied on concerning 
the events that have lately taken place relative to 
the suppression of the Janizaries. But with such 
a mass of deep-rooted religious prejudices tu en- 
counter, we should be sanguine indeed, if we sup- 
posed that any considerable reform could take 
place, without the intervention of such a revolu- 
tion as would change the whole constitution, and 
perhaps, even the religion of the empire. So long 
as the Turkish government continues to exist on 
its present footing, so long will the Pachas con- 
tinue, as they have hitherto done, to pillage and 
waste the provinces. TheSultan will in his turn 
strangle and then plunder the Pachas. The 
Turks will be exclusively actuated wy pride and 
fanaticism, their vassals by batred and revenge. 
Their generals will oppose brute force to science 
and military skill; andevery abuse will be ag- 
gravated until this incoherent fabric of despotism 
and superstition fall a acrifice to intestine com- 
motion or foreign aggression. 





VARIETIES. 


Mititta. Mach has been said and written by the 
malicious wits of the present day, against our Militia 
System. But really all this availeth nothing ; they 
might as well blow their puny breath against a hurri- 
cane, or attempt to climb a rainbow, feet fcremost. 
Who kuows better what is for the good of the country 
than our legislators, three-fourths of whom are, or 
have been, militia officers? But in order to silence 
the tongue of malice * forever and a day,” we will 
endeavor to set forth a few of the numberless advan- 
tages of our Militia System. 

1. It is “ the bulwark of our country.”” This being 
a self-evident proposition, cannot be made plainer by 
argument. A cart load of the finest sylogisms in the 
country would not render it a whit plainer or truer. 

2. It makes a very interesting spectacle for little 
boys and great girls—which is certainly a matter of 
no small jmportance, when it is considered, that many 
of our country towns are not blest with a show of wild 
animals, above once in two or three yeare. 

3. By burning a gation sight of powder, it makes 
way with a good deal of * villainous saltpetre’’—and 
every thing under heaven, that is villainous ought to 
be attacked rt ef armis, and blown “sky high, sxy 
bigh,” as Johnny Randolph saith. Ayain, it removes 
from the face of the earth, along with the villainous 
saltpetre,a vast deal of that “infernal drug” which 
is so offensive to all well-bred noses, that it ought to 
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4. It teaches men to love their enemies. ‘* How! 
teaches men to love their enemies, quotha? A system 
of warfare teach men to love theirenemies? A most 
heterodox way of loving, truly!” Harkee, one mo- 
ment,—friend—there is no warfare about it; on the 
contrary, it is as gentle asa ** sucking dove,” and as 
peacefulas ever atoyshop in all the country. Nay, 
it teaches men to love their enemies almost to their 
own ruin—in truth they become enamoured of bius 
ruin itself. They hug the * black Betty” that con- 
tains it, to their bosoms, and hang upor her lips, until 
at length they are glad to find a fence to hang upon. 
5. ** it wakes the soul by tender strokes of art” — 
by those soul-touching strains of music, so melodiously 
beat out of windy sheepskin, or blown trom the brazen 
throats of brayiug bugles, or sweetly and ingeniously 
hammered out of a tintinabulary, triangular bit of 
steel. 
6. It makes a holiday for men—full grown—from 
five and a half to six feet high—and between 13 and 
40 years ofage. Men absolutely require a play day 
of some kind or other; andif they were not drawn 
out three or four times a year for military duty, would 
unquestionably run mad with domestic confinement, 
and breaking from their felds and shops, wou! prick 
up their ears, and prance and kick, to the manifest 
danger of all civilized society. 
7%. Being confined chiefly to the poorer class of our 
citizens, it helps to divest them of the little cash they 
have in their pockets, and prevents it frum being lone- 
some, which a solitary dollar might otherwise be. 
And herein it is a fulfilment of scripture—“ from him 
that hath”’ but a precious little, ** shall be taken a- 
way, even that which he hath.”—{Berkshice Ameri 
can. ] 
Bears. We intended ere this to have devoted a 
short paragraph to our shaggy neighbors of the forest 
—we may almost say of the field—for notwithstanding 
the uncivil treatment they frequently meet with, they 
venture forth into the orchards and corn-fields of the 
farmer, and cross the traveller’s path whenever they 
list. 
On Sunday last, an old she bear and three cubs 
were scen, about a mile from here, on one tree, pick- 
ing chestnuts, by a boy who was out on the same er- 
rand. ‘The bears would stand on the large branches, 
bend in, or break the small ones with their paws, and 
pick the chestnuts from the burs with their teeth. As 
soon asthey saw the boy, Mrs. Bruin alighted from 
the tree, and took French leave ; wh.le the young 
Bruins, nothing abashed, continued picking nuts. The 
boy having neither arms nor ammunition, came hone 
to obtai.. both, as well as some assistance in killirg 
the bears. But before his return they had made their 
escape—however, the old: bear and two of the cubs 
were killed on Monday morning. On the same day 
another full grown bear was killed, which, with o:e 
that was killed on Sunday afternoon, not far from 
hence, and the three already mentioned, makes five 
on Suoday and Monday. 
A gentleman was out with his dog a few days since, 
when hearing a hostile bark, he came up, and saw a 
lusty bear endeavoring io climb a tree, and Pompey 
attacking him in the rear and pulling him down. 
Bruin would then turn upon the dog to punish his pre- 
sumption ; but Pompey being more agile, and having 
no iaclination for a bearish hug, would spring from 
the enemy’s reach and make good his retreat. Thus 
stood matters between the four-legged combatants : 
when Pompey being reinforced by powder and ball, an 
end was put to battle and Bruin together. 
The bears of Hoosac bave become uncommonly nu 
merous. We have heard of something like a dozen, 
killed in this neighberhood within a month. Every 
day or two we have accounts of bears being seen by 
some person or other : and theugh we make all proper 
allowances for the magniffing fears of the spectator, 
it must doubtless be conceded, that so bears, in the 
old and respectable state oi Massachusetts, can bear 
away the palm from the bears of this neighborhood, 
for downright fearless and familiar intercourse with 
their civilized neighbors. And yét, to do them jus- 
tice, these bears are as civil and\ well behaved set of 
bears as we ever met with—cxceedingly moderate in 
their wishes, asking, generally, for nothing but plenty 
of corn, nnts and sweet apples, and taking them with. 
out leave rather than trouble the owner with any 
kind of importunities. Indeed, some shrewdly suppose 
these animals will have an important bearing on a 
certain great political question, and that we ought 
not to molest thein before we know which side they 
intend to take on the subject of the next Presidency .— 
{Ibid.] 
NEW-ENGLAND. 

“ Thy cottage homes, New England, 

How heautiful they stand 
Amid the goodly grecu- wood trees 

O’er all the pleasant land.” 


Such would, perhaps, have been the words of that 
“eleventh muse,” the gifted poetess of England, in 
the beautiful stanzas descriptive of the rural scenery 
of the clime of our ancestors if they had been appited 
to the land of the Pilgrims. It isa goodiy sight to 
loox on the green hiila in the glowing spring time, 
when the insect hosts hum over the opening buds and 
the mild and balmy air wionows fragrance frou the 
expanded blossoms, when the mighty power that reg- 
ulates the course of the seasons cxerts its most mys- 
terious action, and herb and tree aie swelling with 
renovated freshness. But the landscape affords a more 
delightful prospect when the forest has put on its robe 
of many colors, and he who wiil climb the heights 
overlooking, like watch-towers the yankee Jand, and 
stretch himself out under the shade of the huge wal- 
nut, iv one of those sun brizht days that gladden the 
declining year, may contemplate a richer picture than 
poet or painter ever imagined. The sabbath stillness 
of the cool and invigorating air, will be broken only 
hy the dashing of the sere and withered leaf in the 
silver stream that winds along the hill-side down into 
the valley, or the frolicking of the squirrel gathering 
in his harvests of nute. Beneath him he may see 
fields covered with flocks and herds, or perhaps goodly 
plantations of honest pumpkins suopning themselves 
and turning up their yellow backs among the’ corn- 
hills, to prepare themselves for the festivities of the 
‘* thanksgiving” that comes as sure as time himself. 
He must be blind or stupid indeed if he do not refresh 
his eye on the orchards with their rosy-cheeked fruits, 
and the gardens with the jolly sun-flowers lolling their 
broad goud-humored faces over the walls, and the 
roois peeping out from among the trees, with the smoke 
rolling up in graceful curls. 
“ Thy free, fair homes, New-England— 
Long, long at freedom’s call 
May hearts of native proof be reared 
To guard each hallowed wall. 
And green forever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child’s zlad sp'rit loves 
its conatry aud its God.” 
[Worcester Egis.} 


A SLICE OF WEDDING CAKE. Some musing Jacques, 
now, might richly moralize upon a slice of wedding 
cake. Tis a fit emblem of married life. It is made 
up ofa great many ingredients of opposite qualities, 
either of which alone, would be dry, bitter, insipid, 
sour, or cloying ; the excellence of the compound de- 
pending altogether upon a judicious and happy ad- 
mixture of the whole. The flour: that is the every 
day concerns of life—these would tire and become 
dry and flat but for the sweels ;—the pleasures,amuse- 
ments and endearments—these too would cloy, bat 
for the sour—the cares, vexations, the labor and exer- 
tions of married life, which call in exercise the better 
qualities of mutual forbearance, perseverance and 
self-control, and fit us to partake of the sweets as a 
dessert in the courses of happiness, with a good relish, 
instead of sickening by making a whole meal of them. 
The fruits explaia themselves. They are sweet or 
bitter precisely as they are trained and prepared by 
those who make up this matrimonial compound. The 











gore the surroundiig nations have distinguished 


vorites. Jt is a fact, of public notoriety, that 





ian Country. 


meet with no quarter whatever i: a polite aad Christ- | 


gilding and deéorations of the cake, and emblematic 
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dash, attach toa married pair. These are well 

in their place, but are made to attract the eye aad 
not to gratify the taste. The cake looks better fee 
them, but it tastes no better, ite kernel is no ¢ 

and when it comes to be sliced up for use, the 
trappings are thrown away, as the less estimable 
tion of it. Perhaps too, beneath the very gilding that 
decorates some gay leaf, you may finda little » 
that is preparing to despoul it of all its verdure. 
the most inferior ingredient of the whole, the flour ie 
more substantial, and adapted to intinitely more tres 
and comforts than the gilded leaf, So, though wealth 
serves to ornament aud decorate, married life, it is 
least to be relied on for furnishing the means of 
pivers. It may add, if judiciously employed, to the 
enjoyments that depend upon the heart; ¢ 
congeniality, principle and attachment, but Without 
these it only serves to render misery more coospicuens 
* re plate upon a eplendid cof, 
withuut, but within is decay, and all th ioguste, 
(Rhode-Islaud American.] i _ — 


Newspapers. A late Eastern paper gives 
number of subscribers to the Cheistian Advocates é 
journal printed in New-York for ihe Methodist 

at 15,000. There is another paper in that city be. 
longing to the Presbyterians, having, it is said about 
the aame number ; there 1s also one at Boston aad 
many smaller ones scattered throughout the Unies, 
Here isa patronage not much surpassed, if eq 

by that given to any publications on the globe 

for what purpose? toepread useful science ? to 

man the arts? his political duties? love and kllew. 
ship to bis brother? No! the very reverse of all thie i 
the object of these millions of sheets: it is to make 
man a bigot; a fanatic ; aslave to priests; @ perse: 
cutor or a hypocrite ; to close his eyes upon the rea} 
beauties and sublime truths of nature, and to 

him contemplate error and falsenood in their 

What a shameful perversion of the boasted liberty of 
the press. Have editors who advocate the 
principles of human liberty, reflected on the subject? 
a religious newspaper is, or is not, opposed to them; 
then they are the best channels of political and ase 
ful information, and ought to supersede and do away 
with all other newspapers—If opposed to a faithful dis. 
cussion of our rights, then they are — and use. * 
less; and as far as a unanimous appeal by all hanest 
republ.can editors to reason and good sense can: ace 
Complish the object, they ought to be exposed. A 
moment's observation will couvince the unprej 

that if our money. and time is tobe devuted to the fel- 
lies, quarrels, falsehoods, and fanaticism, of reli 
sects, there is at once an end of national and free gov- 
eroment. These newspapers have no other object of 
tendency : thousands can be pointed out who readae 
other books or journals than of this description. The 
quantity of this trash has increased to an Tacalcutable 
amount enough is now printed yearly in the United 
States to had the best ship in our navy: it is compos: 
ed of tracts, magaziues, Christian and religious 

sham revivals, religious quarrels, disputes, abuse, lies, 
newspapers and journals; all under the new, specious, 
false and impious name of h: Iping man to make peace 
with God. Look at the shameful imposition : God ie . 
to be approached and reconciled and Heaven secured 
by letter of attorney, by newspaper abuse and falee- 
hood : to keep up this farce and delusion, requires an 
immense yearly tax of some hundreds of thousands; 
who pays it? the people,—the deluded people pay it. 
The people who are under bondage to the priest 

who openly advocate the slander that God and Heav- 
encan be secured by money and libels.—[Westers 
Tiller. ] 
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PRESERVATIVE. 

FENVHIS COMPOSITION is not only the most con- 

venient but the cheapest and best article ever 
known for cleaning, preserving and renewing the 
colour of Chaise and Carriage Tops ; Thorough 
Braces; Harness; Boots; Shoes; Engine Hose . 
Forge Bellows ; Factory Bands ; ‘Pravelling Tropks;” 
and ail Leather exposed to the action of cat, cold, 
o1 wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not setae 


ly fillet, izepene!rabie by the wet. 
It has a remarkable effect upon 


ee 


RECOMMENDATIONS. F 

Having used the above Compoeition for cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superiorto 
any other art.cle we have ever used for the pu 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful gad 
important discovery. ‘ 

Sparr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Tro, N. 
Y.; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams, 
stable, N. fl. ; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephes 
fiartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; Jestiea 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Bostea; 
Dr. Richardson, Wedway ; Caleb Cushing, Roxbary; 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; Joho Cook, Camb 
port; Leonard Hazelton, Medway ; Edgar W. Da 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 

Neatly put ap in Tin Caanisters, with printed 
rections, price 37§ cents. 

A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 

fceSold wholesale by .EMUEL BLAKE, at his 
Paper Warehouse, Ny. 33, Broad-street, Boston, and 
may de had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-ware . 
ealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 

July 6. , eow6t. 


A. GOULD 
AS removed to the firs house north of the ay 





tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 
occupied by H. Jackson, aad has placed his SPON 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Silas Pieres, & Co. Eis 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowitoa & Co. North” 
Market-street:—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street~ 
Francis Lincoln, near the bead of India Wharf. 
Pre pared and signed by A. GOULD, Chale 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, 9 
you wish to Le particalar. All orders panctual 
tended to. . . 
May 11. - ep ly. ' * 
RANK ——— ON INTE 
OTES on the Cr’ ANK, bearing 
N may be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf 





— — — — 


DR. ROBINSON 4 
AS removed to No. 1, Montgomery Place, & 
mon-street. 3t October 5 
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BOSTON. f 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY - 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 


CONGRESS-STREET. 
J—— 





TERMS. THREE DOLLAKS 2 year, peynole i advance, OO” 
scribers not payimmg tn advance, uf wibholdiug payment, i 
are presented, wil! be charged at the rate of THREE _ 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued bet Sy 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietur. 24 
the qus.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1 quastes ia advasce-; 





acuntTs. ‘ 
New-York, B. P. Boss, No. 20, Wali-street _. 
Philadelphia, W:1.1t1a% Bancen, G 

Baltimore, Md. Wittsam Pontes. 

Natchez, Mi. Cuanres W. Bassitt. 
Portsmourh, Caitpos & Sraauaws. 

Portland, Me. Baanat Peress. - 
Exeter, N. H. J. Buacer, Postmaster. — 
Windsur, Vermont, Farogasce Parris. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Loap, Postmaster. 


Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rosissus, No.7, 





of the consequence that wealth, equipage, show and 


Westminster Row. 








PARTRIDGE’S ORIGINAL LEATHER % 


to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when completers — 


Leather that hav 4 
become dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas 
ticity. 4 











Medfield, Mass. Caantys Ontos, Postsestt- — 
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